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TINY TADPOLE, 



THE 

TEAGIC TALE OF TINY TADPOLE, 

" Mother !" said Tiny Tadpole, " when shall I 
get bigger? When shall I be a full-grown 
frog?" 

"Have patience, Tiny," answered the Frog 
Mamma, a venerable being, who had reared 
many successive generations of frog babies — 
" have patience ; there are a great many dangers 
and difficulties to be got through before that 
comes." 

" Do you think my legs are growing yet?" 
enquired Tiny, in a pitiful tone. " I have so 
watched and hoped for many days, and I don't 
think they grow a reed's point in a week." 

" Foolish Tiny ! ** answered his mother, 

B 



Z TINY TADPOLE. 

" You ought to be such a happy little tadpole, 
only your wretched discontented spirit won't let 
you be so. Have not you plenty of nice shady 
crowfoot to swim and hide under?" 

" Ye-es," reluctantly admitted Tiny. 

" Have not you nice green watercress to live 
on, and cool, fresh, young duck-weed to nibble, 
by way of salad, besides plenty of cool, clean 
water to dive about in, and the most delicious 
mud to lie in at the bottom ? " 

Tiny Tadpole admitted that he had these — all 
these, and more; but that he did so long to 
grow up, and be able to explore the great main- 
land of the meadow around the pond where he 
lived. 

" It's all very well for you to talk, mother," 
said he crossly, " you know you can take a nice 
airing, and walk in the green fields whenever you 
like. You can wander among all those daisies and 
dock-leaves that you tell me of, and can return 
to the water when you please, but I can't get out 
of this horrid pond; and what's worse, I don't 
believe I ever shall !" 
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So sajdng, he subsided into a fit of sulky 
disgust ; lying down on his stomach on the mud 
and wriggling his tail angrily. His mother tried 
to pacify him, and consoled him in every way she 
could think of, but to very small effect. She 
represented to him the benefits he enjoyed at 
present, and the very great uncertainty of his 
future life. But Tiny Tadpole was obstinate, 
and refused to listen to any lecture of patience 
and contentment. 

" It's all pleasant enough for you, I daresay," 
said he, "you can croak loud enough to be heard 
at the old elm-tree yonder. I only wonder what 
people with delicate nerves do, when they live 
in your neighbourhood. I can't shout so loud 
now, but only wait till I can. Won't I croak, 
that's aU!" 

" Ah, Tiny ! " sighed his mother, regretfully, 
"you were always a very small, sickly, cross 
being. You would not be hatched till long after 
your brothers were dancing about in the water, 
and you have always been very cross-grained, 
and deaf to all reason ever since." 
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Tiny Tadpole went off in utter disgust. He 
nibbled at the duck-weed, and declared it was 
half-decayed and not fit to eat; he grumbled 
over his watercresses, because they were getting 
rather tough and stringy; and declared the 
water was too muddy, and the mud was too 
watery, for tadpole endurance. Nay, he even 
vowed he was too hot, because the sun would 
shine so very fiercely ; feeling doubly aggrieved 
when he went behind a cloud. 

" You are a sad spoiled child, Tiny Tadpole," 
said a Caddis Worm. ** You are much better 
off than some of your neighbours. You are 
not obliged to be always building on to your 
house, for fear your neighbour, not friendly 
disposed, should take a nip off your soft tail." 

'^ I want to get rid of all this baby work," 
said Tiny Tadpole, with great dignity. " I feel 
I am getting older, and I want to put on the 
cares and responsibilities of older years, and get 
out of this dull pond into the upper world." 

" Well," replied the Caddis Worm, " you are 
not worse off than myself. I am waiting for 
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my wings. But we must all have patience, and 
wait contentedly till we are wanted. I am very 
happy, meantime, in my little house.* Look, 
what pretty little shells I have made it of." 

" Go .along, with your shells and your wings," 
said the irritable Tadpole ; " I am waiting for 
legs 1" 

Silly little Tadpole ! instead of enjoying the 
bright sunshine, the tender green leaves, and 
cool shelter of his happy home, all his thoughts 
and hopes were fixed on his legs, which he ner- 
vously watched every day, and stretched to the 
utmost of his power. To his great joy, at last, 
by slow degrees, they grew, and grew, a little 
longer ; and very proudly did he wave his flat 
tail, and sail along among the branching stems 
of the pretty white water-crowfoot and star- wort. 
At last, to his great joy, he found his little black 
arms begin to sprout — ^this was very delicious 
indeed — and his triumph was beyond every- 
thing. 

" Now, mother," said he, " can't T go with 
you into the world ? The great, green, fresh 
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world that lies stretched out all round, and seems 
so much bigger than the pond. My legs are 
very long indeed; and my arms quite a respect- 
able growth ; as for my tail, it is not much to 
signify. May I go with you, to-day?" 

"My dear!'* answered his mother, *^ you are 
not fit to cope with all the difficulties and 
troubles of the land. Your little tail would be 
greatly in the way in jumping over the grass 
and leaves ; in fact, I don't think you could 
jump yet, with that tail after you. At least, I 
never heard of tadpoles in long clothes doing 
such things ; you must wait till you are short- 
coated before you attempt it." 

Accordingly, to Tiny Tadpole's great indig- 
nation, he was obliged to remain in his discon* 
tent for some space longer, with his duckweed, 
cress, and mud. 

At length, one glorious day, he seemed to be 
really approaching the grand climax of his am- 
bition — the termination of his imprisonment. 
His hinder legs were active and supple ; his fore 
legs, or rather arms, quite long and active; and 
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his encumbering tail had shrunk from its former 
dimensions. 

" My time is coming," sung Tiny Tadpole, 
with great exultation ; " my period of childhood 
is nearly over, and I am about to enter on the 
glories and enterprises of full age. Whose springs 
and bounds shall exceed mine, when the last 
finishing touch is put to my youth and vigour ? 
The daisy and the dandelion shall scarcely bend 
under my feet I The pleasures and charms of 
the field and hedgerow shall be chanted in 
fitting numbers by my sonorous voice ! Now I 
shall taste the enjoyment of a double existence, 
— of a life that is spent between water and 
earth! The bright water shall give me its 
crystal clearness when I feel inclined for a bath, 
and the green earth shall refresh me, when I 
wish for a temporary rest! Tall water-reeds 
open the way for my coming! Bulrushes and 
flags bend over my path !*' 

^ It is a great pity," drily remarked a huge 
Water Eft, a sort of miniature crocodile ; ** it 's 
a great pity to cut short a youth so full of 
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promise and beauty, I am sadly afraid the 
daisies and dandelions will never feel your light 
spring, my young friend ; or the larks and 
nightingales be delighted with the melody of 
your voice. The bulrushes and reeds need not 
trouble themselves to get out of your way. I 
grieve and lament for the stern fate that awaits 
you, but necessity has no law — and I want my 
breakfast !'' 

A quiet, stealthy creeping — a gentle, cat-like 
motion — a cold glitter of the cruel eyes — a slow 
yawn — sl gulp — and Tiny Tadpole, like numbers 
of his relations, with all his high hopes and aspir- ^ 
ations yet unfulfilled, is engulfed in the capa- 
cious jaws of the great Water Eft ! 

And this is the true and tragic tale of Tiny 
Tadpole. 



THE FIR-TREE AND THE IVY. 

In a remote comer of the far-off West country, 
was a nice large plantation, down close at the foot 
of a hill, stretching out far into what was called 
the Great Level. And it was full of firs, spruce, 
and larch, young oak and elm trees ; with here 
and there a tender graceful birch tree, the " lady 
of the woods," in her white gauze dress. Wide 
green lanes intersected the place at certain 
spaces, which all met at a little rustic lodge, 
roughly built of fir-poles, ornamented with 
the cones, and wreathed with garlands of 
wild hops. It was a delightful haunt for the 
rabbits, who, accordingly, burrowed in every 
direction, and might be seen scampering off, 
and showing their white tails, at the least sound 
of a footfall on the path hard by. 
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At the back of the lodge was a kind of 
nursery for young trees ; a pleasant, bright spot, 
where they could get plenty of sun and fresh air — 
things which most young people require in a large 
way— and rain, over and above, which is only 
pleasant to young ducks. In the midst of this 
tuft of young trees, stood a fine well-grown fir, 
rather better shaped, and more luxuriant in his 
branches than his neighbours. 

And the Ivy said to him,— 

" Oh, graceful and slender Fir-tree, there are 
none like you in the plantation — ^no, not one! 
The Birch, who is so proud of her silvery com- 
plexion and her drooping plumes, is not to be 
compared to you." 

Then the Birch- tree laughed to herself good- 
humouredly, for she knew that her beauty was 
prized everywhere. Why, it was only the night 
before that a poet had been wandering through 
the wood, and was so struck with her delicate 
grace and shape, that he had named her the 
** Queen of the Forest," and written a sonnet in 
her praise. 
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But the Ivy would not notice this, so she 
went on, — 

" Pray forgive the presumption of a lowly 
stranger like myself; but I cannot help ad- 
miring you, even if I offend by so doing. Such 
a noble, distinguished air ! Such graceful bearing 
and elegant carriage ! Never before did I see a 
tree so remarkable for every personal grace and 
beauty/' 

The Fir-tree, quite elated at the fulsome ad- 
miration of the Ivy, drew himself up, and waved 
his green branches with a grand air, while he 
patronizingly requested her to draw nearer. 

" You seem to me to be a very judicious and 
discriminating person,*' said he. 

" It does not require much judgment to be 
able to recognise all your beauty and strength !" 
replied the Ivy in a fawning tone; ** for any 
one, half blind, could not fail to perceive it. 
What does the Oak — ^with his thick foliage and 
squat figure — ^look like, near your slender and 
graceful form? Why, that scrubby elm, yonder, 
is a capital foil for you." 
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" How can you talk such stuff?" said the Elm 
angrily ; "and fiU that foolish young thing's 
head full of such nonsense I He is a very fair 
little Fir, in his way, but not anything like the 
wonder you make him out to be." 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself to tell 
such falsehoods," growled the Oak; " why, you 
do know better, for you are aware that when 
that lanky Fir has been cut down and made gate- 
posts of, we shall be growing tall and stout, and 
just beginning our career. Why, I daresay, I 
shall be part of a ship, and sailing over the blue 
sea, by the time he is rotten enough to be good 
for nothing but firewood.'* 

" There," said the Fir, with an injured air, and 
a great sigh, " that's the way I am treated here. 
I am not valued or estimated a bit ; and all my 
graces and talents are thrown away in this 
obscure corner." 

" Do not grieve," replied the Ivy soothingly ; 
" let my humble efforts console you. Only allow 
me to dwell near you — to live even at your feet, 
and proclaim your merits to all passers-by. 
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The Fir-tree was delighted, and consented 
with great pleasure that the Ivy should place 
herself at his feet, and weave her graceful 
shining leaves round him ; while, ever and anon, 
in her quiet but rather monotonous voice, she 
poured into his ears her false and pernicious 
flatteries. 

And time passed on, and she grew more and 
more familiar ; and, from growing up merely at 
his feet, she gradually twined herself around his 
very heart, and almost tied him up in her em- 
braces. Her long clinging, creeping stems, and 
her fibrous roots, stuck fast to him, and swathed 
him in such a network, that he had scarcely a 
branch that was free to wave in the wind. 

" I hope you feel comfortable," sneered the 
Ash ; " I am sure you ought to be, with your 
discriminating friend in such near quarters. 
But I wonder you don't find such attached rela- 
tions rather troublesome to you. You look 
almost strangled, as it is." 

And the Oak laughed heartily, and stretched 
hi9 vigorous limbs, and shook his fresh green 
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leaves ; while the Hawthorn quite smiled, and 
even a precocious little Aspen giggled, till he 
shook all over, at the plight of the vain Fir-tree. 
But the Ivy kept whispering her flattering 
poison in his ear, and so he bore on bravely, 
though he certainly did feel rather suflPbcated. 
And, worse still, her clasp was so tight, that he 
began to feel that his sap (which is the blood of 
a tree) did not course so vigorously through his 
woody fibres, sending out fresh green leaves and 
shoots; but it flowed languidly and thick, and 
had no strength for new leaves at all. And yet 
he was too weak-minded to make a strong efibrt 
to get rid of her, for he still believed and trusted 
in her specious flatteries, and fancied himself 
the finest tree in the forest. Then the Ivy, 
grown stiU more insolent and strong, dimbed md 
twined along every branch, and hid them with 
her large green glossy leaves and black berries ; 
tiU, at last, she fairly crept up to his head, and 
smothered it up in her cruel and treacherous 
claspings. And the Fir-tree, utterly exhausted 
and worn out, dwindled away till he was only 
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good for a support for this insidious green ally. 
And the Ivy became so proud and puffed up, 
that she took it into her head to assert, that all 
the beauty and grace arose from herself; and she 
said : — 

" Look what a fine creature I am become, 
with my shining evergreen leaves, and my 
i^ound black berries ! Who can say I am not 
the most prosperous here ? Have I not grown 
into a tree?" 

" Fie, fie, for shame, if not for modesty," said 
the Hop- vine, bitterly ; " is it not enough that 
you have wound and twisted round the poor 
silly Fir, and ruined him with your flattering 
folly? Do you think we are going to pay 
obeisance to a mean creeping thing like yourself, 
that, like the bindweed in the com, only grows 
by choking other people? Out upon you, 
treacherous, false flatterer that you are!'* 

But this had been the most bitter drop in the 
Fir-tree's cup, and he groaned and sighed 
audibly, through all his length. And, in a few 
hours after, there arose a fierce tempest, that 
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came sweeping over the little plantation, and 
bowing many of its dwellers in the dust. And 
the storm crashed over head, with thunder and 
lightning; and the wind roared like a lion, 
tearing away branches and boughs, in its fearful 
wrath, and strewing the path with torn leaves 
and twigs. There was a great deal of mischief 
done — so that the lord of the manor had to 
send his woodmen, to clear away the fallen 
branches. 

" Look here, Bill!" said one; " this here fir 
have a' been killed^ long afore, by thik ivy there. 
It have sJ creeped, and creeped all about him, 
and around him, till he were fairly chocked and 
withered ; and then the wind soon fetched him 
down ! He be only fit for firewood now !" 

So they chopped up the unlucky Fir-tree, with 
the wreaths of withered Ivy stiU hanging round 
him ; and they cut him up into small pieces, and 
fed the roaring fire on Farmer Brown's hearth 
with them. 

And the Aspen giggled over the mishap, more 
than ever, while the Oak gravely observed, — 
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** This is the consequence of too much self- 
conceit and petty misplaced pride. Vain people 
are always sure to be ready listeners to all the 
vulgar flattery that cunning people offer them, 
wrapped up in sweets like a sugar-plum. 

"If the foolish young Fir-tree had not 
listened so greedily to the Ivy's treacherous 
flattery, he might have been here now, and 
might, in good time, have fulfilled his destiny 
as a respectable gate-post!" 
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THE GILT PIN. 

" See, now," said a conceited Pin, " what a sweet 
slender straight shape I have, straight as a dart, 
and gilt all the way through, with the prettiest 
round head in the world. Have I not a pearl 
cap, and a little ruby button at the top ? " 

"I should think your trumpeter was dead," 
remarked a Bodkin, drily, " as you seem obliged 
to chant your own praises so much." 

" It's all very well for you to talk," said the 
Pin, disdainfully, " you don't know any better ; 
you only run for your life with a long streamer 
through your head. What should you know 
about high life and its jewellery? Now, I am 
in close contact with the Brooch • and the 
Bracelet; indeed, the Chain is my intimate 
friend. Why, I even repose in the upper tray 
of the jewel-case." 
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*' If you do, it is only by the merest chance," 
said the Clasp, " My office is as high as yours, 
and permanent, while you are only a temporary 
help. And I am true steel, and nicely cut. I 
don't pretend to call myself gold, nor do I wish 
to thrust myself on the society of the gold and 
silver articles, far less on the precious stones ; but 
I am better than a common gilt thing, after all." 

The Pin pouted and fumed at this speech, but 
went on — 

" At any rate, I look as well as all the grand 
folks do. Who can tell, when Lady Harriet 
wears me, that I am not a real golden pin? 
My slender stem glistens as brightly as if it 
were gold, and my head looks as well as if it were 
a real pearl, and is a great deal bigger, too." 

"I dare say you may like the show and ap- 
pearance," said the Bodkin, " but I would rather 
be a plain honest bodkin, and do my daily work 
in my own fashion, than be a gilt trifle like you. 
Why, with all your smart looks, you are sure to 
get dirty and discoloured soon, and then you 
will be thrown into the fire." 
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" Mean, envious beings ! " sneered the Pin. 
" You are jealous of my superb appearance, and 
covet my pearl head and gilt stem/' 

« Weil, we will ask old Mother Twitchett/' 
said the Bodkin, ^^ and I suppose you will listen 
to her^ for she is one of the greatest among us 
aU." 

So she appealed to a bright-looking, little old 
lady, who was flourishing away at her work at a 
great rate, like ever so many steam-engines, 
taking no notice of any one all the while. 

" And who may that prettily-named old party 
be ? " enquired the Gilt Pin, in great scorn. 

" Why/' answered the Bodkin, " she is of a 
very old family and lineage. She is well re- 
ceived and welcomed all over the world, and her 
family are renowned for their wonderful work. 
She is, and has been for many years, popularly 
known as — 

Old Mother Twitchett, who has but one eye, 
And a long tail, which she lets ilj; 
And as she whips through every gap. 
She leaves a piece of her tail in the trap." 
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Upon being called, the old lady trotted up 
very busily, with her threads flying, and fixed 
her one keen eye upon the Pin, who, in a lan- 
guishing attitude, leaned carelessly against the 
toilet cushion. 

"And what may your trade be?" the old 
lady enquired of the gilt beauty. 

" I don't belong to such a vulgar thing as a 
trade," lisped the horrified Pin. " I only amuse 
myself occasionally with holding Lady Harriet's 
shawl together. I don't work for my living." 

" The more's the pity," said Mother Twitchett, 
very gravely. " It is not worth anybody's while 
to keep such an idle being. And yet you do 
work, as all the rest of us, only you don't do 
your part half as well. You have a gilt body, 
and a mock pearl head, and are ashamed of 
honest labour; and I am steel all through, and 
am never so happy as when I am hard at work. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch ! Do you know, / get the 
brighter and better for it. Depend upon it, 
that even you, with all your finery, are but a 
hireling after all, and a poor shabby one, too." 
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" I dare say work agrees very well with you," 
said the Pin, sulkily. ** I don't suppose any- 
thing hurts you) but it would not do for me. 
Such violent labour would destroy me in no 
time, I am so very delicate." 

"I should think you were," said old Dame 
Twitchett. " Why, you would bend at a touch. 
If I were your mistress, I would rather have 
one of those common pins, that live in rows; 
they are far more useful than you — ^you poor, 
thin, weakly thing. It's no good being so fine, 
and gilt outside, if you can't stand the wear and 
tear oT life. However, I can't stop to talk, for 
I've a whole seam to go through ; and it tires 
me more to stop and gossip like this than it does 
to go through fifty gaps. Bless me ! why young 
people are not half what they were in my 
days. I am more active now, and at my age, 
tiian half you sickly young folks. Now, I 
shall have to go through a whole course of Dr. 
Emery's medicine, after this idle tattle, and so 
Good-bye ! " 

OflP trotted the active old body, leaving the 
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Pin mightily put out; and she was only con- 
soled by a bustle in the dressing-room, for Lady 
Harriet was coming in to attire for the Drawing- 
room. The Pin eagerly watched the arrangement 
of her Ladyship's rich hair, in its abundance of 
plaits and braids, and saw the putting on of the 
wreath of lilies, and the plumes. 

" Now surely," thought she, " I shall be called 
on to fasten the lappets.'* 

But she was not honoured so far, and the 
toilette proceeded. Ma'amselle Rosette attired 
her mistress in the splendid white brocaded silk, 
and its garlanded train, and handed her the fan 
and bouquet, and finally finished all the last 
little touches to the grand court array, without 
once calling on the Pin for assistance. 

Once, indeed, she was used; but it was only 
for a menial purpose, after all. 

" Oh, Rosette !" screamed Lady Harriet, *4ook 
at that horrible creature on the bouquet. He 
will bite — he will sting! Oh, kill him — kill 
him!" 

" He is but vun vat you calls ear-veegs," said 
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Kosette, coolly transfixing him with the Gilt 
Pin. 

" Rosette," said Lady Harriet from the door, 
looking at herself in the distance in the tall 
cheval glass, ^Hhe trimming on this side does 
not sit well. Bring me a pin^ just to fasten this 
tuft of lilies more firmly. No I not that horrid 
gilt thing, for goodness' sake. What are you 
thinking of ? Why, it is only fit for a butcher's 
wife on a holiday, and you crushed that dreadful 
creature with it, too. Do give me a common 
pm. 

Poor gilt toyl she almost fainted away in 
despair, and only awoke when Ma'amselle 
Rosette was putting the toilette-table in order, 
for her mistress's return. 

"I must go see my poor moder," said she. 
" Miladi not back yet. Stay vun instant. Here 
is mine chapeau and shawl; but I must have 
vun vat you call peen — ■ ^pingle, to stick him 
fogeders. Ah, bon! dis gilt ting dat miladi 
abuse vill do lovely. AUons ! " 

So off she went on her journey, fastening her 
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shawl over her skinny shoulders with our poor 
Gilt Pin. But true to its nature, the soft, 
useless, gilt thing did not take to her work weU ; 
and as Rosette was crossing the street the pin 
feU out, and was carried away with the greasy 
mud by the broom of the crossing-sweeper. 

*^0h!" groaned the Pin. "I am flat. My 
head, is gone to pieces, besides a great bend in 
my middle.'' 

But Ma'amselle Eosette did not find out her 
loss till she arrived at home, and then all she 
said was — 

"Ah, well, nevare mind! It vas only vun 
poor gilted peen. Ce n'est rien 1 " 

And old Dame Twitchett went on with her 
seam. 
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THE UGLY NURSELING. 

The Hedge-sparrow began to think it was time 
for him to choose himself a mate ; and since he was 
a very particular bird, it was some time before 
he suited himself. But as he was a very steady 
and good-tempered bird, a great many young 
ladies hoped to catch him, and laid sundry in- 
genious plans to do so, Jenny Dishwash, for 
instance, made a most decided set at him, and 
went to the expense of a new suit of black and 
white on purpose, but she was too forward and 
flirting to please him. 

It was currently reported among the whole 
bird community that he had met with a great 
disappointment in love, and he was accordingly 
the object of the most tender female solicitude. 
It was said that he had fallen deeply and hope- 
lessly in love with Jenny Wren, but she had 
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been from early years betrothed to her own 
mate, and was, moreover, so timid and frightened, 
that the poor Hedge-sparrow made but little pro- 
gress in his suit. So he wisely resolved to look 
among his own tribe for a wife, and he selected 
a little gentle creature, who had always been a 
cheerful, docile daughter to her own parents, and 
who he thought, therefore, would be sure to be 
a good little loving housewife. 

And his choice proved a very prudent one; 
for her sweetness of disposition and cheerfulness 
of temper made his humble home a very paradise 
for a bird. And he enjoyed greatly being able 
to sit on the branch of an elm tree near, in order 
to observe her brisk graceful motions, and to 
hear her cheerful little twittering call. So that 
the two newly-mated Hedge-sparrows began in a 
very fair way for great happiness and comfort. 

Now they took up their abode on a wide moor 
that stretched out its vast extent on every side. 
The sweet-scented yellow gorse bloomed luxu- 
riantly around, while the pretty heather bells 
made the ground purple with their tiny blossoms, 
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and sweet scents breathed in every breeze that 
blew over the great extent of land, while they 
were far removed from much fear of molestation 
from either predatory animals or mischievous 
boys. And great flocks of bees made the air 
musical with their busy hum. as they came in 
We parties to coU J their hooey'froa, the 
sweet-scented heather and the odorous thjnne 
that grew around. 

"My dear," said the Hedge-sparrow to his 
newly-made wife, " let us build our nest in this 
nice crevice of the rock here. We shall have a 
tall hedge a-top to shelter us from the high wind, 
and shall be more out of the way of our four- 
footed enemies at the top of the high bank." 

And Mrs. Hempie being a prudent and judi- 
cious little wife (who never, made fusses except 
on great and momentous occasions), approved 
very highly of the selection of the spot, and 
agreed to her husband's, suggestions ; and she 
set to work very vigorously to help him with her 
advice and labour, so that the building of the 
neat proceeded merrily. 
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Day after day did the industrious little pair 
toil to construct their humble home^ and many 
were the journeys they made to collect the 
materials they wanted. And the Hedge-sparrow 
soon found what a valuable little mate he pos- 
sessed ; for it was Mrs. Hempie who discovered 
the finest and softest moss, and wove it so closely 
and firmly, and then lined the inside very neatly 
and softly with hair, so that no ordinary mis^ 
chance could destroy the little dwelling so 
patiently and carefully made. And then Mrs. 
Hempie put the finishing touches in the decora- 
tive line, by managing to coax a fine bramble 
t^ over 4e openbg. w«athed wUb pretty 
white convolvulus, which adorned as well as 
concealed it on the outside, while a great dock 
leaf served as a screen before the door. 

And then Mrs. Hempie took formal possession, 
and installed herself in her new home, and laid 
four fine eggs in it. And beautiful eggs they 
were, of a bright but delicate blue colour. 
Very proud of them was the pretty little mother, 
and very tenderly did she press on them her soft 
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downy breast, and spread her gentle wings over 
them to shield them from harm. As for the 
Hedge-sparrow, he felt to the utmost that he was 
the father of a family ; and he puffed and strutted 
and chirped with amazing dignity. And he 
worked hard, to the best of his little ability, by 
carrying his beloved partner every delicacy he 
could find, while she was engaged in her weari- 
some task of hatching. He even took her place 
over the eggs himself when she went for an 
evening flight over the wide heather and moor. 

One day she happened to be absent a long 
while, tempted by ihe beauty of the mild spring 
evening, and the glowing richness of the golden 
gorse. And the Hedge-sparrow, who was rather 
of the impatient order, after waiting a long 
while for her return, set off to look for her, in a 
great state of nervous anxiety. 

It was his first brood of eggs ; so he might be 
pardoned for his imprudence. Indeed, in after 
years, if Mrs. Hempie staid out for hours on a 
ramble with her friends and acquaintances, her 
husband had become too much accustomed to 
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nursing and family habits to think of leaving the 
nest and eggs to get cold, however he might 
grumble and storm on her return. 

But at present he was very inexperienced, 
and so when the long shadows of the gorse 
bushes gave notice that it was getting nearly 
sunset, he set off in search of his missing mate, 
and the soft round nest, with its four pretty blue 
eggs, was left unprotected. 

After some hunting about, he discovered his 
runaway spouse on the bough of a tall tree. 
She was not best pleased to see him, remember- 
ing her forsaken nest and the poor little eggs. 

" It is really very hard," said Mrs. Hempie, 
" that I, who am always at home fixed to the 
anxious care and provision for my young brood; 
cannot snatch a single moment for a quiet * con- 
stitutional,' necessary for my health, but you 
must come tearing after me as if I had run 
away. And there are my dear little eggs getting 
cold all the time, besides being exposed to a 
variety of dangers ! What would you do, Mr. 
Hedge-sparrow, I should like to know, if, on our 
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return, we found a cruel boy had robbed us of 
our home and nestlings, or a polecat had sucked 
all my poor little eggs ? " 

Mr, Hedge-sparrow's feathers stood literally on 
end at this horrible thought, and he promised 
entire amendment. So the little pair proceeded 
amicably home; and, on arriving there, Mr. 
Hedge-sparrow peeped in with immense trepida- 
tion ; but, to . his great delight, found nest and 
eggs all safe. He thereupon gave vent to his relief 
in a series of jokes upon his careful spouse. 

" My dear," said he, ** one would think yours 
were the only eggs in the world, to hear you talk 
about them. Why even a poor humble bee can't 
buzz near by, but you must fancy he has nefa- 
rious notions of poking his nose into your nest, 
and carrying off an egg under each wing." 

" It's a very good joke for you, Mr. Hedge- 
sparrow, I dare say," answered his spouse; ** but 
you can't appreciate a mother's feelings. And 
I vow there's something amiss now; here's a 
strange egg ! " 

** Pooh ! pooh I " chuckled Mr. Hedge-sparrow, 
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" you have missed counting. Try back again, 
my dear." 

"It doesn't signify talking," insisted Mrs. 
Hempie. " I left only four eggs in it, and here 
are five. And I declare this one is of a diflFerent 
colour, and all mottled with brown. Come and 
judge for yourself, if you don't believe me." 

Mr. Hedge-sparrow peeped into the nest to 
satisfy her, and himself saw the difference in 

the 4-. . 

" Well, it is rather of another sort, I must 
confess," said he. 

''What shall we do with it?" asked Mrs. 
Hempie, in a pucker of anxiety. 

*' Perhaps some poor stray wanderer has turned 
in here," said the hedge-sparrow, *' and left the 
Kttle forsaken thing in our nest for shelter and 
protection. *' 

** Quite likely," retorted his wife, sharply, 
" there are plenty of people who are thankful to 
get rid of the trouble and anxiety of their 
children by poking them into other folks' nests. 
Shall we turn it out of the nest ? It 's too heavy 

D 
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for me to lift, though I 've tried. I wish you 
would help me." 

'* No," said the hedge-sparrow, who was a very 
kind-hearted little fellow; " I can't bear to do it. 
Just fancy if one of your own little eggs were 
to be turned out and left to perish on the cold 
ground.'' 

This touched the maternal heart of Mrs. 
Hempie, and she said no more of turning it out ; 
only grumbling a good deal at the trouble and 
inconvenience it would be. 

" Well, my dear,*' replied her spouse, consol- 
ingly, *' it's in a good cause; and I dare say the 
little thing will live to repay yoti. And as I 
helped to bring the trouble on you, I must bring 
a larger share of provision, besides changing 
places oftener with you." 

So the stranger was allowed to remain, to the 
no small inconvenience of the kind-hearted 
couple. Mrs. Hempie's charitable feelings were, 
however, almost overset, when one day she found 
one of her own pretty blue eggs had tumbled 
out on the ground and become broken, from the 
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overcrowding of the nest. However, her mate 
comforted her as well as he could, and suggested 
that such an accident could not happen again, as 
now there was room enough for all. And the 
patient little mother spread her soft downy breast 
and tender sheltering wings over the lowly nest, 
and kept vigilant watch with her bright eyes that 
no harm should happen to them. And she thought 
her cares and fatigues most amply repaid when 
one happy day the little things chipped the shell 
and crept out — tiny, unfledged birdies — awkward 
enough, with their long limbs, and huge gaping 
mouths, in all eyes but hers. But all (mothers 
think their own little ones the most beautiful 
creatures in the world, and little Mrs. Hempie 
was no exception to the rule. 

And the most awkward and greedy of the 
whole batch was the stranger. However many 
times the two parent birds might come to the 
nest laden with grubs or worms, his gaping 
mouth was always stretched foremost out, and, 
by dint of pushing and clamour, he got as much 
for his own single share as all the rest of the 
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young ones put together. And even this at last 
did not satisfy him ; for he grew and grew bigger 
than all the rest, and took up more space as well 
as more food than all the others. 

Now there were three little ones in the nest be- 
side himself, and the eldest was called "Warble," 
because he gave promise of a sweet -voice ; and 
the second was named " Speed," because he was so 
very apt in all the flying lessons, and managed 
his wings so well. But the very darling of all 
the rest, and the delight of the parents, was little 
"Tiny." She had been the last hatched, and 
was the smallest and most tender of all ; but she 
was so gentle and sweet-tempered that they 
loved her dearly, except the cross-grained 
stranger. And the father and mother named 
him " Gowk," because he was so very awkward 
and ill-tempered. Many a time would little Mrs. 
Hempie have gladly turned him out of the nest, 
but the kind-hearted hedge-sparrow could not 
bear to send the young bird adrift on the wide 
world. 

So he grew and grew, and fought and quar- 
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relied with the young ones for their food, and 
secured all the daintiest tit-bits, and drove them 
to all the most windy corners of the nest. And 
one day when Warble and he were having a 
pretty tough fight about a particular dainty 
piece. Gowk got hold of the poor little hedge- 
sparrow and toppled him over out of the nest, 
for, with all the extra feeding, he had thriven 
amazingly, so that he was now the strongest of 
the brood. It was not a great way for poor 
Warble to fall, but it was enough to hurt the 
poor little weak bird very much, for he was feeble 
for want of sufficient food ; and he lay in the 
broiling sun for a long while quite helpless, and 
almost stunned with pain. When the parent 
birds came home, they were in sad affliction ; but 
in spite of all their care and anxiety, the poor 
eldest bom speedily died. 

And yet even this did not satisfy the selfish and 
greedy intruder, for he found, now he had got rid 
of one unsuspected, that he had double rations 
and more room. So, on the next convenient 
opportunity, he pushed Speed overboard out 
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of the nest. But Speed was a more hardy young 
bird, and was rather more used to try his wings, 
so that he managed to break his fall a good deal ; 
and a boy passing by picked him up, and took 
him home, where he placed him in a roomy cage 
and gave him plenty of food, so that Speed soon 
grew fat and strong, and able to shift for himself, 
when the kind boy gave him his liberty. 

Meanwhile the poor parents were very discon- 
solate at the loss of their children, and naturally 
centred all their hopes and cares all the more on 
poor little Tiny, the last of their flock. It might 
have been thought that her gentle ways would 
have pleaded for her, but Gowk was a thoroughly 
selfish bird, and did not care who suffered as 
long as he was well fed and housed. So one day 
poor Tiny shared the fate of her brothers, and 
was pitched over the edge of the nest, w^hen a 
stray cat, who had taken up her abode in the 
forest near by, espied her, and gobbled her up 
for supper. 

And when the poor hedge-sparrows came 
home, they foimd their nest quite desolate, except 
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for the horrid Gowk, who was squatted down 
complacently in the middle of it, and clamouring 
for food as usual. Then the sad fate of all his 
pretty ones at last roused the fierce anger of the 
kind little hedge-sparrow, so that, with beak and 
claw, he drove out the intruder from the nest 
where he had been cherished and fed with so 
much tender charity. 

" We have nursed you and fed you like one of 
our own," said he, " and you have repaid us by 
killing and dispersing our young ones. Now go ! 
And be sure your vile ingratitude will come 
home to you some way or other. Begone ! and 
trouble us no more." 

And the intruder, who had fed and fattened on 
the food of the deprived nurselings, having now 
grown strong and lusty, made a sort of scram- 
bling use of his wings, and managed to get to the 
top of a tall heather bush close by. Here, while 
he was thinking what next to do, and where to 
go, he was espied by the cat, who came to see if 
she could not pick up another nice morsel there. 

*' Ah, ah ! " said she, '* this is a bigger and 
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fatter bird than* the last, aud will be mare worth 
the trouble of picking. I feel rather weak and 
/exhausted, and as if a bit of lunch would do me 
good ; and then I dare say I shall be better. So 
be easy, my little friend, and don't flutter so, for 
it's no use in the world, (crunch ! crunch !). You 
won't cry * cuckoo ' this year, I reckon ; but I 
dare say you won't be missed.*' 

So saying, she sat down deliberately under the 
gorse bush, to discuss the stiU warm remains of 
the Ugly Nurseling ! 
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A DEBATE OUT OF THE HOUSE. 

There's a large house in a square in London, 
and everything is well in keeping with it. There 
are taU wide windows of plate-glass, looking like 
thin slices of amethyst, guarded by iron balconies 
and verandahs, so delicately wrought and inter- 
twined, that they might very well be petrified 
black lace. A wide scarlet-striped covering 
overhead, keeps oflf the too bright glare of the 
sun from the early hyacinths and tulips, that 
inhabit the pretty china vases in each window. 

But to-day there seems, in spite of the sun- 
shine, to be an ill-tempered and discontented air 
all over the house. The tulips won't open their 
lips at all, but keep closed up in a sort of pouting 
dif^nity; and the hyacinths fold their scents 
among their many frills, and are not as sweet as 
they ought to be. 
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" It's a shameful piece of neglect!" said the 
Door Bell ; *' and I am determined to draw 
attention to it !" 

" What's the matter?" asked the Door Mat. 

" Why, are you all deaf or blind, not to see 
the shameful state we are in?" said the Bell. 
" My handle is positively black, and it used to 
shine like gold." 

" Ah !" sighed the Steps, " I have long pined 
under the complexion of a negro ! I don't 
think I shall ever have my early complexion 
again ! 

"Whiteness, indeed !'* growled the Knocker 
indignantly ; " whiteness ! — why what is that to 
my unhappy condition? Don't you see I have 
not been black-leaded for six weeks ; and I used 
to shine like a piece of polished jet." 

'* You stupid creatures !" laughed the Mat, 
" you ought to take all these things as a matter 
of course, and be thankful you are no worse ! 
Do you know that I am never clean ? I don't 
know what it is to be neat; for directly Buttons 
has beaten me out and put me in my place, some 
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one comes and wipes his or her shoes on me, and 
I am as bad as ever in a moment. And, more* 
over, Buttons never cleans me and beats me 
thoroughly, except on a wet day. So I am a 
philosopher, and knowing it can't be helped, I 
make the best of it, and enjoy the dirt as much 
as I can. In fact, I rather like the mud than 
otherwise." 

'* Oh!" groaned the Scraper, "you horrid 
degraded being! It is such creatures as you 
who make the world as bad as it is. You take 
pride in being trodden on by a ' bloated aristo- 
cracy.' You delight in being despised; and, 
like spaniels and walnut trees, are the better 
and more humble for being beaten. Well, one 
comfort is, that if human beings will go plough- 
ing on in wet days through the clods and mud 
of the streets, and come to me to relieve them 
of their encumbrances, I rasp them weU down for 
it, and am a first-rate friend to the shoemakers!" 

Just at this moment, Broome, the housemaid^ 
set down the pail, the mop and brushes. 

" What's the fuss now?" inquired the Mop, 
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who was a goodnatured, fussy party in the main, 
only always on the whirl. 

" It is high time you Sanitary Commissioners 
did come," ejaculated the Knocker sharply ; "we 
should have grown groundsel and chickweed on 
the steps soon ; and not to be rusty would have 
been an exception and distinction." 

" Infamous neglect," muttered the Scraper. 
" I shall present a petition to the Houses, that 
every one shall be compelled to wear pattens or 
clogs under severe penalties. I am as thin as 
an old knife already ; and I don't know what I 
shall be when the season comes on. I wonder 
what a sinecure means; I am sure I don't 
know !" 

" I beg to second the patten and clog resolu- 
tion," screamed the Door Steps; "what's the 
use of keeping clean, when every organ-grinder 
and distressed foreigner may walk over you ?" 

** Hurrah!" chuckled the philosophic Door 
Mat. " Here's a delightful squabble ! It is 
almost as good as when Buttons and I fight 
over the possession of the dust sometimes ; and 
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without the hard thumps, too ! I do love to see 
people fall out ; it makes one so satisfied with 
oneself!" 

" Now," said the Mop, with quite a tremendous 
twirl, "'friends, cotintrymen and lovers,' as a 
great man said, — what is the matter? Pour forth 
your griefs and sorrows into the bosom of your 
sympathising Commissioners, and we will try 
to redress your wrongs, or salve your mis* 
fortunes ! " 

" Insufficient sanitary arrangement ! " growled 
the Scraper. 

' ' Not enough brickdust and leather ! ' ' screamed 
the Bell-handle. 

" Want of black-lead and brushes !" clamoured 
the Knocker. 

Only the Door Mat Was silent, for he shook so 
with laughing at the whole affair, that he almost 
choked himself with dust. 

" My honourable friends," said the Mop 
blandly, with another graceful twirl, " accidents 
will happen in the best regulated families," (*hear^ 
hear,' tapped the Knocker). " We, the Sanitary 
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Commissioners of the State, are spending our 
lives and fortunes in your service, and are only 
anxious to obtain the greatest amount of possible 
cleanliness, with the very least expenditure of 
water — that most expensive luxury. We have 
done our best for you; we have engaged the 
Rain (as the best and cheapest medium of 
cleanliness), to establish public baths and wash- 
houses. We have also chartered the Wind to 
act as a general sweeper, and blow all the dust 
away. Under these circumstances, what more 
can you expect of a liberal and enlightened 
Government?" 

Here, with a final graceful flourish, the Mop 
subsided into the Pail to refresh himself after 
his oration. 

" Now I beg to demand," said the Bell-handle 
(who was a Chartist and a dangerous character), 
" what good are all your plans to us?" 

" Will you tell us," said the Knocker, who 
was rather argumentative, and clenched all his 
sentences with a loud bang, " what benefit are 
your hirelings to us ? Will you be so kind as to 
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inquire of the Steps, what good the Rain, for 
instance, does her?" 

*' Good !" interrupted the Steps ; " good 1 
Why I'm always blacker than ever, after the 
Rain has been meddling with me! Why, he 
makes believe to wash me clean, but he only 
gives me a layer of mud; that your next minis- 
ter, the Wind, first dries up into dust, and then 
blows it about over us all, so that it even some- 
times half suffocates our poor friend the Keyhole." 

"Reform! Reform! Reform!'* chorused all 
the voices, — Steps, Railings, Knocker, Bell, Key- 
hole and Handle. 

" I used to be as bright as the sun," muttered 
the Bell-handle. " Where's the leather and the 
brickdust ?" 

" I was as black as a hat, and as polished as 
ebony ! Where are the blacklead and brushes?" 
screamed the Knocker. 

" Where is my flannel and free-stone?" de- 
manded the Steps. " Shall 1 ever recover froni 
the effects of this serious neglect? What ill- 
managed, badly-governed people we all are !" 
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" My good and sensible friends —my dear 
(may I say vet^y dear?) countrymen — ^noble and 
earnest freemen!'* said the Mop, waving himself 
grandly to and fro, "have a little patience. 
Kome was not built in a day. We cannot in a 
moment perfect all our great schemes for help- 
ing and improving you. However, as you seem 
all so dissatisfied with our administration, per- 
haps we had better call our colleagues before 
you, and you can question them and judge for 
yourselves." 

This proposition, which was made by the Mop 
with an air of offended innocence and injured 
dignity that was very amusing, was received by 
the discontented parties with great delight. The 
very idea of talking over their grievances, and 
sharply cross-examining the offending defaulters, 
pacified them mightily. 

Accordingly, with a vast fuss and ceremony, 
the Wind was first called and questioned as to 
his doings. 

" My good friends !" said the Wind pufling, 
" I've hardly a moment to spare-— I'm so busy— 
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worked to death — ^got to be off to the Desert 
directly — fact is, I've too much to do— ill-used 
individual — ^put upon sadly I Doorsteps — Rail- 
ings ? Bless your hearts ! I have no time to be 
after your little street-sweepings — I've a whole 
forest of trees to root up in the New World, and 
a great many * trades 'and * siroccoe's ' in the Old. 
Good bye !" and off went the Wind in a gust. 

This upset the malcontents once more, for ' 
there had been no room nor time to edge in a 
word^ or to catechise him at all, which would 
have relieved their feelings greatly. So the 
Eain was summoned next, in no very courteous 
terms, and. put into the witness-box. 

" We are desirous to know, my dear sir,'' said 
the Mop in the blandest of tones, " how you 
have prospered in your missions, and what you 
have done, in order that we may be able to 
award you some little testimonial of our grati- 
titude for your efforts." 

" Never mind fine words," said the Knocker 
impatiently, "just tell us what you have done 
for us." 
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^ Done for you ?" asked the Rain disdainfully. 
" What could I do for such Kttle people as you ? 
Here have I been needed and called for every- 
where; — wanted for the com and grass lands 
— ^hoped for in the potatoe fields — ^nay, even 
prayed for in the churches — ^and watched for all 
over the country; and here you petty people 
put up a huge stone portico over you, and ask 
what I do for you ! Now let me tell you what 
I win do for you. I will in a few hours pour 
down such a deluge, that the very drains and 
gutters shall wash up over you, and make you 
remember me !'' So saying, off went the Rain 
in a rush and a gurgle like a cataract. 

" Now,'^ said the Door Mat, who had kept in 
the back ground during these proceedings, and 
(mly spoke when at last he found a moment's 
space,. " win you allow me to put a few questions 
in the Home Department?" 

Consent was rather unwillingly given by the 
Mop,, who liked to keep everj^hing in his own 
hands, but public opinion gained the day for once. 
The Door Mat then quietly demanded of the 
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brickdust and flannel, the brashes and blacklead, 
— nay, even the great Mop and Pail themselves, 
— why they had not severally and collectively 
done their duty themselves, instead of employing 
substitutes. 

The Brickdust and Leather, after a great deal 
of hesitation and cross-questioning, at last con- 
fessed they had been polishing the brass name* 
plate of Mr. Wrench, the dentist, at No. JO. 
The Blacklead and Brushes reluctantly admitted, 
that they had been lent to embellish the new 
fitove at No. 12, on the other side. The Door 
Mat, who was very persevering and ingenious, 
by dint of clever questioning managed to elicit 
from the Freestone and Flannel^ that they were 
cleaning the area-steps over the way. But as 
for the Mop and Pail, they denied everything; 
and in such a pleasant and jocular manner, 
that no one dared to quarrel or find fault with 
them. 

•' And the end of all this fuss and stir-up," 
grumbled the Steps, "is, that every one has 
done wrong, and nobody is in fault !" 
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" "That's the case in all these matters," said 
the Door Mat consolingly, "only we do it for 
the good of the commonwealth ; that is to say, 
for the public good of all." 

"Where's our redress?" screamed the Bell 
spitefully. 

" Well, ventilation is good for everything," 
said the Door Mat ; " and we have at least made 
our wrongs public, and have shown we shall not 
be imposed upon so quietly again." 

" Yes," said the Knocker sententiously, " I 
think we have, at last and at least, given 
our Ministers to understand, that the great law 
of life is to mind your own business first ; and 
that it is better to clean your own door-steps, 
before sweeping your neighbour's parlour !" 

After this, down came the Eain! 
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LITTLE PITCHERS HAVE LONG EARS. 

Of all the gossiping places in the world, Chat 
Corner was certainly the worst. Whatever mis- 
chief, scandal, or misdoing might be going on, 
was sure to be weU known there. Now, Chat 
Comer was at the extreme angle of the village 
common, and was, consequently, the resort of all 
the geese in the parish. A large iron pump, 
with a huge stone trough beneath, and a mighty 
convenient handle, was the receiver-general, and, 
in fact, by general consent, president over every- 
body else's affairs. Here, on a sunny afternoon, 
might be seen assembled all the tattlers of the 
place. The Squire's garden-engine, the Vicar's 
watering-pot, the pail from Clematis Lodge, the 
stable bucket of the Blue Swan, and Farmer 
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Grubb's water-barrel, all met, to compare notes, 
and talk over their masters' aflfairs. 

Besides all these, who represented the gen- 
tility of the place, were a few merely-tolerated 
hangers-on, vulgar ju^s and mugs — some spout- 
less, and others wanting handles — ^most of them 
bearing some sign of wear and tear, and hard 
usage in the world. These being the rabble, or 
mob, were only allowed on sufferance, except 
when they added their mite of news to the rest ; 
then were they well '"pumped," and sent off 
about their business again, because such coumion 
scrubs had too much hard work to be able to 
Waste as much time as their betters. The Laun- 
dress's tub, and the water-can belonging to the 
shop, were somewhat distinguished from the rest 
of the common herd; for they had so much 
to relate — their opportunities of seeing and 
hearing making them such valuable people. 

One fine day they were all collected, as usual, 
round their common friend, the Pump, deploring 
the dearth of news, and the general stagnation 
of everything; so that the remark of even a 
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common halfpenny mug was paid some attention 
to. At this moment a great deal of excitement 
was caused among the languishing gossips, by 
the appearance of a new comer ! This was a 
sturdy little Pitcher, of a brown complexion, 
who possessed a wonderful decoration, in the 
shape of a neatly and gracefully -twisted handle* 
He was a goodnatured-looking creature ; but no 
one could fail to remark he had the largest 
mouth for his size that was ever seen. 

Of course the new-comer was most gladly 
welcomed, and very closely questioned as to his 
history and antecedents by the Pump, who 
usually took that task upon himself. 

"Well, if you do want to know," gabbled the 
Pitcher, very volubly; "my family has only 
just come down here to reside, and, as you see, 
I now make my first appearance in public. My 
earliest recollections date from the period when 
I found myself an inmate of Mr. Dobson's china 
shop, where, I daresay, I made as good an ap- 
pearance as my neighbours. But it was awfully 
dull there ; and I began to be afraid I should 
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never see the world, after all. One lucky day, 
however, a lady came there, and chose me out 
from my relations, carrying me home in a neat 
little basket. I found myself speedily after 
packed in a crate, with several of my other con- 
nections, and, finaUy, my journey ended here, at 
Juniper House." 

Here, as the Pitcher paused one instant for 
breath, the Pump managed to edge in a remark, 
sideways : — 

" Oh, then ! you belong to the new Doctor, at 
the corner ?" 

*^ Yes, I do. You are quite right," chattered 
the Pitcher, getting the first word again, and 
holding his own pretty firmly. " Dr. Paynstake 
is a very nice man, and a very clever one, I 
dare say, only he is such a dreadful lover of the 
cold water cure. I was in hopes I should often 
taste a little good home-brewed ale, or stout 
beer ; I could even have put up with tolerable 
cider or perry ; but, everlasting water ! water ! 
water ! I must protest against it ; for I am sure 
1 shall have hydrophobia next." 
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" And I wonder what you are, to be too 
grand for good sparkling Adam's ale?" growled 
the Pump, sulkily ; " it is what we all use here 
— and, if you don't like our old-established tap, 
you had better take yourself off elsewhere." 

" There !'' said the Pitcher, despairingly; 
" these are the kind of scrapes I am always 
innocently getting into ; and I am sure I am the 
most good-natured creature possible, and would 
not hurt any one's feelings for the world. My 
good friend, Pump, pray excuse my hasty speech, 
for I meant no reflections on you. I've no 
doubt yours is the ' well of English undefiled.' 
You see, I pick up these scraps of poetry at the 
Doctor's dining-table. And, now, farewell all of 
you, till our next meeting, for I see my little 
maid has finished her chat at the shop, and is 
coming for me. My own private idea is (only, 
mind, I speak in strict confidence), that my good 
Doctor and his very nice little wife, are too poor 
to drink anything but water, though they try and 
hide it as much as they can." 

Here the speech of the little Pitcher was cut 
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short abruptly, by the maid, who suddenly 
pumped him full of water, so that the words 
pouring out of his mouth, and the liquid flowing 
in, had a very frothy conflict for a minute or 
two, and he choked and gurgled till he was 
covered with bubbles like soda water. 

"Heyday!" said the Doctor, "what a good 
spring that must be. I should think it was 
imbued with mineral, like the Seltzer. I'll write 
a paper on the English Brunnens!'* 

Next day^ off posted the little Pitcher to the 
Pump, highly delighted to have such an amount 
of tattle to pour forth, to the audience in general. 
The little Pitcher had stretched out very long 
ears at the Doctor's dinner-table, and overheard 
several bits of news, which he was only too ready 
to pour forth from that voluble great moiith 
of his. 

" Do you know," said he to the Pump, " that 
Dr. Paynstake has found out old Polly Puddle 
in a most awful story? She told him that she 
had scarcely had anything to eat, from week's 
end to week's end; and, one day, he went sud- 
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de»ly in, aiid caught her feasting on a great 
piece of boiled mutton! And, as for Mrs. 
Lackaday, the Squire's wife, he says there's 
nothing the matter with her, except having 
nothing to do. If she only went out, or worked 
hard, she would be as fat and well as the best 
woman in the parish. And, above all things^ 
what do you think is the matter with Miss Spike, 
of Clematis Lodge?" 

'' Oh, do tell usr *' What can it be?" said 
all the company, in chorus; Miss Spike's own 
pail making herself especially conspicuous. 

" Well,'* said the little Pitcher, giggling and 
gurgling, and boiling over with all his gossip ; 
'* my master says, — ^no wonder she's always so 
bilious, when she's always stirring up her bile 
with her cantankerous temper! A little milk 
of human kindness would neutralise all her 
acidities !" 

" Now, do tell us," said the Pump, in a con- 
fidential tone, " what is the Vicar's complaint, 
for your master's pony is so very often at his 
door ?'^ 
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" Oh," said the Pitcher, nodding very gravely, 
" it is owing to too much port wine and venison. 
No wonder he gets so stout and podgey ! Dr. 
P. says, that the parson is one of his best 
patients." 

" Well !" said a Pickle-jar, (who, by means of 
a string tied across for a handle, served as a 
general water carrier to the poor-house — being 
snubbed accordingly) ; " Well ! you do hear and 
see a great deal of life !" 

" To be sure," said the Pitcher, very pom- 
pously; " don't you know that * little Pitchers 
have long ears;' and what's the good of them, if 
you don't use them?" 

Just now, Sam, the post-boy at the Blue 
Swan, brought his horses down to water; so 
that the chattering party were broken up. But 
it was only to carry off their news elsewhere — 
the pails and buckets sending forth huge streams 
of it — and, even every mug, pouring forth its 
little rill of tattle, and every cracked pipkin 
leaking out its tiny ooze of scandal. 

By night, the whole village rang with the 
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direful account. The Vicar, it was reported, 
bad dropped down in a fit, from eating too good 
a dinner ! Miss Spike was in convulsions, owing 
to an attack of temper ; and Mrs. Lackaday had 
fainted away, and could not be " brought to," 
from sheer inanity ! So that everybody was in 
fits of some sort or other — and the village was 
in one, too— only that it was of intense curiosity 
instead. 

" My dear !" said Dr. Pajoistake, to his wife ; 
"what can be the matter? Do you know, just 
now, as I was coming down Rosemary Lane, I 
saw Squire Lackaday, and wept up to him, to 
ask after his wife ; and he stared at me, turned 
short round, and walked off with a whistle. If 
it had been any one else, I should have con- 
sidered it a deliberate insult — ^but, poor man ! 
— ^I think he is very absent sometimes I Then I 
passed Miss Spike at her gate, and, instead of 
stopping to talk as she usually does, she slapped 
it to, quite viciously — and rushed in, muttering 
something, I could not catch what, about milk 
turning sour!" 
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"And I have been annexed too, Edward/' 
replied little Mrs. Paynstake, with tears in her 
kind blue eyes ; " you can't think how old Polly 
Puddle has abused me. She said you were the 
<ame of her parish pay being stopped. I had 
taken her down a bit of our custard pudding — 
but she threw it out in the road, before my face ; 
and said she wanted none of our charity. What 
ias come over the village?— I do think the 
people have all gone mad !" 

Poor little woman ! — she found it get madder 
still, — for every one seemed to have an unkind 
word to say to, or about them, and the patients 
-dropped off, so that Dr. Paynstake would soon 
not have enough to pay for his phials and galli- 
pots. So, being a prudent man, he sensibly 
determined to pack up bis medicine chest, and 
remove to some other place, where his skill and 
services were more valued. 

The day before he left, the little Pitcher was 

brought down for the last draught of water. 

But he looked downcast ; his very handle 

;:8eemed to have a droop in it. And when his 
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former associates and fellow gossips spoke to 
him, his voice was very unlike his usual merry 
gurgle, 

^^ I am afraid," said he, " that my idle words 
have made all this mischief. I did not mean to 
do any barm ; it all slipped out of my mouth 
innocently enough. 1 am so very sorry for my 
dear Doctor and his kind pretty wife, and I am 
perfectly miserable. I saw her to-day packing 
up all her little treasures with such a sad face. 
And I know she will now have to do without 
the nice warm winter dress she was to have had. 
I am sure I wish my mouth had been sewed op, 
or cut off, before it did such harm, by idle 
tattling and gossipping !" 

Now, I suppose some good spirit heard this 
wish, and was in the humour to grant it ; for, 
just then, Sally, the girl, catching hold of the 
little pitcher in a great hurry, knocked it rather 
roughly against the Pump-handle, and broke off 
almost all the great broad spout. 

Very sorry were both the Doctor and his little 
mfe, when they saw the condition of the poor 
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Pitcher ; but they consoled themselves with the 
old saying, that *' the pitcher goes often to the 
well, but gets broken at last !" and the Doctor 
laughed, and said, (more truly than he even 
knew of), that it had served their turn, at 
least. 

And so, as broken crockery was not worth 
carrying such a distance as they were going, 
Mrs. Paynstake gave it, as a last peace-offering, 
to old Sally Puddle. Under her care it made 
periodical journeys to the Squire's house, for 
soup or spent tea-leaves, but it never visited the 
Pump any more. And so its old companions 
were ignorant of the fact, that now that its 
spout was so much curtailed, as a natural con- 
sequence its voice was next to nothing ; and the 
once wide mouth never more made mischief for 
any one. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BASKET. 

Thebe are so many great people who have 
written their autobiography, and related in their 
own words the history of their birth, parentage, 
and education, that, although a very humble 
member of society, I do not see why I should 
not follow their good example; and, doubtless, 
the story of many domestic articles of common 
use would be curious and interesting enough, if 
they were all told from their beginning. And 
mine is not the least honourable lineage ; for I 
can trace my descent from the early Britons, long 
before the Conqueror invaded these shores. 

The ancient inhabitants of this sea-girded 
island excelled in the art of weaving baskets; 
and rude as were their manners and habits, 
ornamental baskets, called in the Latin tongue, 
"bascandse," were one of their few refined 
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manufactures. These were so daintily and 
gracefully woven, that the handiwork of the 
poor half-savage woman, who lived in a hovel 
built of bushes and earth, and whose principal 
adornment consisted in painting her body with 
the dye of the woad, was coveted and purchased 
by the high-bom Roman lady, clad in purple 
and fine linen. They were carried over to 
Rome, and sold for good prices there, even as 
we of the present time would eageriy buy the 
baskets formed of bark, and worked so deli- 
cately with stained porcupine quills by the 
Canadian Indians. 

Had I space to enter more fully on the subject, 
it would be as curious a change as the butterfly 
from the caterpillar, to trace the progress of the 
osiers under the deft fingers of the poor un- 
civilised savage, half clad in the skins of the 
wolf or bear, killed in the chase, — ^till the time 
when completed, and perhaps dyed with the 
juices of plants and herbs, the basket held an 
honourable place in the luxurious apartment of 
some patrician Augusta or Julia. 
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Why, the progenitor of the great British 
wooden walls, known and feared — 

" As far as winds can blow^ 
Or flowing sail upon the globe may go," 

was a relative of mine. The osier coracle danced 
on the friths and estuaries of wild England long 
ere the keel of a Roman galley was laid. 

In ancient times, an ancestor of mine originated 
what is called the graceful Corinthian capital, 
which you may see adorning the columns and 
pillars of public buildings ; and the story of it 
is so pretty, I must tell it to you before I go on 
with my own story. 

A little infant, dearly and tenderly beloved 
by its parents, fell sick, and, after many anxious 
nights and days of watching and nursing, died. 
The poor mother, whose deep sorrow for her 
little one refused to be consoled, wept sorely for 
it; and after its cold mortal clay was buried 
from her eyes, she tended its grave, and planted 
fragrant flowers and shrubs aroimd it. She was 
but a poor woman, and had no gold or silver, or 
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costly marble, to mark the spot where her dear 
one lay, so she placed a basket, fall of her 
darling's toys — now her most prized treasures 
— all her wealth rich with remembrances — on 
the spot, and covered it with a large square tile, 
to protect it from the birds. And, meanwhile, 
the kind and fruitful earth, which gives forth so 
prodigally both flower and fruit, sent up from 
the roots below a graceful plant, called an 
acanthus, with deeply indented leaves and 
elegant growth. This sprang up around the 
basket and the tile, and was so graceful and 
lovely, like all things in nature, that the artists 
of those days copied its beauty, and gave it an 
endless fame. 

If I had more time, I could tell you of the 
varied purposes and histories of many of our 
race — as the quaint basket-work shields, covered 
with skins, and the ancient wattled church at 
Glastonbury, one of the earliest in England ; but 
this would take up too much time, and would 
prevent me from entering on my own personal 
history. And so to begin at the beginning. 
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My first appearance in this world was in the 
shape of slender green osiers. On a pretty little 
" ait," or island, in the middle of a clear stream, 
was a nice osier plantation, renowned for the 
excellence of its plants. Nowhere else were 
they so plentiful, or so straight and well grown, 
as in this favoured spot. It was a very pleasant 
place, shaded by a few trees; while the quiet 
river went gently murmuring by. We were a 
very lively and select society in Osier Holt, I 
can tell vou, and had our amusements and dissi- 
pations like other people. We had, during the 
season, charming daily concerts, at which Miss 
Pettichaps and Mr. Blackcap poured forth their 
delightful strains ; while the gifted family of the 
Sedge Warblers treated us to their clever imita- 
tions of foreign and native vocalists. Then, by 
way of varying the entertainment, the Titmice 
would perform some of their amusing feats of 
tumbling and climbing, twisting their lithe and 
slender bodies about in the most wonderful 
way, and hanging head downwards, till it made 
you giddy to look at them. We also formed the 
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• 

summer residence of imiumerable butterflies and 
moths. Here, every year, came the great 
Camberwell Beauty, who is born amongst us — 
a splendid creature, whose gorgeous wings dis- 
play rich velvet brown, purple, and blue, and 
are bordered with delicate yellow. The Large 
Tortoiseshell Butterfly visited us occasionally, as 
well as the curious Comma, known everywhere 
by its singularly jagged wings, and white mark 
like a J. We had the superb Tiger Moth, in 
his gay attire of scarlet, white, and black velvet ; 
the pretty Red Underwing; the curious Puss 
Moth; and a host of others too numerous to 
mention. 

This happy life, however, open to air, sun, 
and wind, being mate with bee and bird, was 
not to last for ever; and we, like all others, 
were on the eve of undertaking the cares and 
duties of life. Accordingly, one day we were 
roughly torn from our native home ; and after 
being tied into bundles, we found our next 
resting-place in a deep pit, full of water. Here 
we remained, exposed to sun and water, till our 
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green outer bark was sufficiently softened to 
allow of its being stripped oif . We were peeled, 
dried, and tied in long bundles, ready for use. 
We were then once more packed off in a cart, this 
time drawn by a little frisky donkey, driven by a 
stout boy. Of course, we had not the least idea 
of our destination; but at last, after winding 
merrily through several delicious green lanes, 
we stopped at the door of a little low white 
cottage, at the entrance of a village. It was a 
charming little place, thatched deeply, with a 
rough rustic porch, smothered with roses and 
woodbine. Thyme and marjoram grew next to 
fuchsias and gilliflowers, that had long been 
used to their company; and bright marigolds 
stared up from clusters of scarlet lychnis and 
tufts of Canterbury bells. Tall spikes of orange 
and white lilies peeped over the low wall, at 
every one that passed by ; and a narrow path, 
paved with pebbles inlaid in quaint patterns, led 
to the open door. We were carried through a 
kitchen, where a few smouldering peats burnt 
on the hearth under a huge chimney corner, and 
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were finally deposited in a small room beyond. 
Here at last we found time to rest, and look 
about us a little. It was a cool pleasant chamber, 
on the shady side of the house; and the small 
latticed window, that was garlanded by sweet 
peas and clematis, looked on the strip of 
potato ground. An old-fashioned wooden table, 
scrubbed as white as snow, stood by the window ; 
a curious dark oak cupboard, with sundry doors, 
hung on the wall; and a low, straw-seated 
rocking-chair stood in the middle of the room ; 
while piles of blanched osiers lay all round. 

The next morning, we heard a light footstep; 
the door opened, and a young girl came in, and 
began to examine us carefully. She was dressed 
neatly, in country fashion; and though not 
pretty, had an amiable placid face, that was 
pleasant to look upon. To our great surprise, 
we found out, after a while, that the soft blue 
eyes, that looked so calm and clear, were 
sightless, for she had been blind from her birth. 
It was a sad thing to think that those pleasant 
bright eyes, that always smiled with her lips. 
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had never been permitted to gaze on the green 
beautiful earth, and all its numerous treasures. 
For her, the glorious sun, that brightens our 
dwellings, and ripens our flowers and fruit, is as 
though he were not. To her, the night, with all 
its myriad of gleaming stars and its pale pretty 
n>oon;-.nd the day ^th to pink J gold 
sunrise and purple sunset, were unknown. The 
birds of earth she knew but by their songs, 
and the flowers but by their delicious perfume. 
Still, in this continual darkness, the spirit of the 
poor blind girl was cheerful within her; and the 
praises of the good and mighty God were often 
on her tongue. And yet she had known some 
sorrowftil days, for those she loved dearest and 
best were in trouble; and she was worse than 
helpless among them. 

Her father was a thatcher, who supplied all 
the roofs of that primitive village with their neat 
picturesque covering of straw; but he had met, 
in falling from a housetop, with an accident that, 
after a long illness, resulted in his death ; and the 
poor mother, with her helpless blind daughter 
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and three little ones beside, was thrown on the 
wide world for her support. But better days 
were in store for the widow and the fatherless 
who had trusted in Him. The clergyman's wife 
was a kind and thoughtful helper of the poor; 
and she had long known and respected this indus- 
trious family. When the time of their great 
trial came, she procured an admission for Mary 
into the Asylum for the Blind. In this noble 
institution, the poor girl's powers were assisted 
and instructed to the utmost. She had not any 
great intellectual gifts; but the want of them 
was made up to her in the dexterity of her 
fingers. She had no taste for music— rather a 
rare case among the blind — ^but she was taught 
to read in the raised characters made for that 
purpose ; and thus, no doubt, her mind was stored 
with the holy lessons of faith and resignation 
that she exhibited in her meek Hfe. Thus did 
she make early acquaintance with that gentle 
Saviour who, when He walked visibly on earth, 
gave health to the sick, vigour to the lame, and 
sight to the blind. 
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Oh ! little ones, do you ever think, when you 
open your eyes on the bright pleasant sun in the 
morning, that shines, and brightens all he looks 
upon, the lovely many-coloured flowers, and the 
beautiful sights of this fair green world — do you 
ever remember that God has given you all these 
many blessings, and praise Him for them? What 
use would all the wonders of this lovely world — 
lovely and admirable in plant and fruit, bird and 
beast, fish and shell — each perfect in its use and 
ornament ; what use would all these be to you, 
if the great Creator who made them all, as well 
as your wonderful little human body, had given 
you eyes, and yet denied them the light to see 
all these marvels by ? I think you ought all 
to sing every morning from your very heart — 

" Thou who hast given me eyes to see, 
And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out Thee, 
And read Thee everywhere." 

And this lesson I^m sure little Mary had learned 
well, for while her nimble fingers flew deftly on 
her work, her lips were as constantly repeating 
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the psalms and verses she heard in church. Al- 
ways patient, never repining, she did the work 
that was set before her with all her might, and 
thanked her Heavenly Father that He had given 
such dexterity to her fingers that they almost 
served the place of eyes. 

The poor widow and her little ones had mean- 
while worked on in patient hope. She had been 
used to getting up lace and fine linen in the 
families she had lived with ; and so, with a little 
kind aid, she established a small laundry. Every- 
one helped her, for she had been a gentle, kind- 
hearted neighbour to all, so that the cooper, 
whose children she had nursed through severe 
illness, made her some famous tubs at less than 
cost price, while Farmer Jones put up some posts 
in his field behind her house, for her to dry her 
clothes on ; and her landlord sunk a well for her. 

Her children, too, did their best to help her. 
The biggest girl stood perched in her pattens, 
washing pocket-handkerchiefs in a great brown 
pan ; and the tiny toddle of all tottered along 
with her basket of clothes-pegs, while the boy 
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carried and fetched the linen, after his day's 
work was over. And she became known far and 
near for her honesty and industry, and famed for 
her washing ; for her clothes were, as she used to 
say, "as white as a blossom," 

WTien Mary came home at last, after her long 
absence, the poor helpless blind girl, who people 
said would always be a burthen on her mother, 
turned out the great comfort and solace of her 
home. With her basket-making, at which she 
was singularly expert, she soon gained enough to 
purchase a little rough donkey ; and, after some 
months' longer labour, a very old cart, which her 
brother patched up, and mended neatly. This 
was a glorious rise for the family ; for not only 
could the linen be fetched and taken back with 
less labour, but Mary and her brother could travel 
for miles round the country, with the cart well 
filled with the light y^rare, the produce of her 
busy fingers. 

Then, in the evenings, when all their work was 
done, sitting at the cottage door with her knit- 
ting, she would teach the little ones all she knew 
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herself. Many were the stories and hymns with 
which her tenacious memory was stored, and 
delighted enough she was to gather her little 
flock round her knees, and impart it to them. 
And often in the night-season, which to her was 
but a bodily rest from the toils of her day, for 
hers was a perpetual darkness — ^in the night her 
anxi6us mother was often cheered and encou- 
raged by the holy words and innocent prayers 
that fell from the lips of her poor blind child. 

Meanwhile their prospects brightened, and 
comfort and peace shone once more in the little 
cottage. It was at this time we were brought 
there, and went through Mary's hands, till we 
were fashioned in the shape we now bear. Her 
diligent fingers parted the tough osier rods by 
the help of a little three-edged cutter, into thin 
strips, from long habit splitting them as truly 
and dexterously as if she . could see. She then 
drew them through a small iron machine that 
rasped them to perfect fineness and even thick- 
ness. No rough or knotted strips ever escaped 
Mary's marvellous touch, though they were split 
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again and again, often to the greatest delicacy 
and slendemess. As her mother often said — 
" Other people with eyes could not do this so 
neatly and exactly as Mary's fingers could with- 
out!" 

And so we were cut, and smoothed, and woven 
into a graceful shape, with an elegant plaited 
handle — a flower-basket fit for a fairy queen — ^by 
those same skilful and unwatched fingers, from a 
pretty new pattern that had been lent her: — 
over which her hands had travelled in the most 
curious way, detecting every bend and curve, 
and numbering the strands and thicknesses it 
was composed of. We were then taken, with 
several others of her best specjimens, by her kind 
friend, the clergyman's wife, and through her 
interest sent to the Exhibition in 1851. Here a 
noble countess saw us, and, delighted with our 
elegant form and neat workmanship, bought us, 
and took us home in her carriage. In her lofty 
drawing-room, surrounded by everything that 
was rich and costly, arranged with most infinite 
taste, we were placed on a superb table of or-molu. 
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and filled with the choicest exotics. Little did 
the noble lady imagine what our history had 
been. And yet little Mary is as well off as she 
is ; for Mary possesses the gift of a happy spirit, 
that has obediently bowed to her Father's Will, 
and she labours cheerfully and humbly at her 
dainty work in the lowly latticed room, always 
feeling and showing forth in her life — *' Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight." 

And so she is content to forego the beauty 
and pleasure of the world, and dwell in a dark- 
ened existence, knowing that when her eyes are 
unclosed to see at last, it will be the new land 
she will gaze upon — the new heaven and new 
earth — where there shall be no more tears, and 
where the earthly film shall be taken for ever 
from the eyes of the blind. And so she waits 
patiently for her last mortal sleep ! 
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THE TRUE STORY OF « THE FROG 
THAT WENT A-WOOING/' 

In tbe golden days of ** once upon a time," that 
delightful period of history when fairies came to 
the christenings of little princes and princesses, 
when birds spoke in human language, and pearls 
and diamonds were as plentiful as eggs, the 
events happened that I am going to narrate. 

The little island of Bogswamp was situated at 
the confluence of the rivers Glide and Flow- 
away, and consisted mainly of a great marsh. 
There were no pleasant and luxuriant elms and 
oaks ; nor were there any sunny green banks 
studded with flowers. Its chief productions 
were willows and rushes, which throve well in the 
damp soil. It was inhabited by numerous birds. 
The water-hen built her nest in the sedges, and 
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reared her thriving brood. There also might be 
found plenty of cray-fish, burrowing like rabbits 
in the holes made by the water rats. 

The chief denizens, however, of Bogswamp 
were frogs, a large colony being peacefully and 
comfortably located there, making the even- 
ing air resound with their croaking conversa- 
tion. Among the most distinguished members 
of this family was one large frog, who had long 
arrived at the age of maturity. He prided him- 
self not a little on his rank and family, and laid 
claim to being descended from the " Gr^nouille" 
family of France. And he most of all gloried 
in his own personal strength and beauty. 

" No one," he thought, in a quiet croak to 
himself, *' no one has such an elegant speckled 
back as I have, such lustrous eyes, much hand- 
somer than those of the stupid old toad that 
people make such a fuss about ! And then look 
at my strength, my grace, my agility! Dear 
me ! no one can leap and spring as I do. And 
as for my voice, it is music itself ! Only com- 
pare it to the wretched pipe of the silly birds 
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that come here. I have often thought it is a 
great pity that talents so highly gifted as mine, 
added to such charms of personal appearance, 
should be wasted and buried in this dull corner. 
I should like to see a little more of the world, I 
must confess, and not remain buried in a bushel 
like this," 

He was murmuring in this way to himself, 
when all of a sudden, as he turned round the 
corner of a bulrush, he came upon a wonderful 
sight. Drawn up in a little creek close to the 
shore, lay a graceful gilded boat, in shape like a 
cockle, with elegant fluted and curved sides, all 
carved' and painted most superbly. A light 
awning of rose-coloured velvet, supported on 
silver- wrought pillars, and fringed with rich lace, 
guarded one end of the vessel from the sun. 
Four snowy swans, linked together by chains of 
carved pink coral, were attached to the little 
boat, although they now lay motionless on the 
water, in obedience to the silken reins which a 
beautiful page, clad in green and silver, held 
tightly. On a throne of delicately-carved ivory 
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reclined a beautiful lady ! So lovely was she, 
that our friend Speckleback quite winked his 
peculiarly strong eyes to look at her ! And well 
he might do so, for her robes seemed as if woven 
of the gUstening dew-drops that sparkle with a 
thousand hues among the tender blades of grass 
at early dawn. At every movement, however 
slight, each fold of her shining dress gleamed 
and glittered, while a flowing scarf, woven of 
the lovely purple cloud we see when the setting 
sun goes down, encircled her slender waist. 

She made a graceful bow to the Frog, who 
returned it with a hop arid twirl on one leg, in a 
posture he had always considered an eminently 
graceful invention of his own. 

** My lord!" said the fair creature, *'I have 
chanced to overhear your soliloquy while on my 
way home to my river palace. Charmed with 
the varied graces of your person and mind, I am 
anxious to make your further acquaintance. I 
suppose I must introduce myself to you as the 
Fairy Queen Eegnant of these realms." 

Speckleback bowed to his very toes at this 
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intelligence, which quite took away his breath 
for a moment, and the Fairy resumed — 

" We are about to journey on to our summer 
palace; and if you will favour us with your 
society for a brief space, I hope, by the varied 
delights of my courtly circle, to induce you to 
make a long sojourn there. Indeed, your talents 
are so thrown away in this solitary place, that 
your wisest course would be to make your per- 
manent home amongst us, and return here no 
more." 

" Your highness overwhelms me," said 
Speckleback, in a great flutter. *' I cannot find 
words to express my feelings. Of course, I am 
the humblest of your servants, and your high- 
ness has but to command me. But will you 
graciously accord me permission to apprise my 
servants of my departure ?" 

The Fairy courteously smiled, and begged him 
to make ready, and Speckleback hopped off in a 
desperate hurry to his hole. 

" Well Specky, my dear," said his fond mother, 
"where have you been? Here's your supper 
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waiting for you, and little Miss Beady-eyes has 
called for you to walk Mrith her/* 

** Get out of my way, you foolish woman/* 
said Specky, in a great heat and agitation, " I've 
no time to attend to your nonsense. And as for 
that little silly Beady-eyes, I only wonder you can 
encourage her here. I'm surprised at you for 
liking such low society ; 1 can't even tolerate 
it.'* 

His poor old mtother was accustomed to his 
pompous talking and rude manners ; but when 
he told her the astoundftig news, and expatiated 
on the griandeur and beauty of the Fairy, his 
new patroness, she was so utterly bewildered 
that she had no time to think of grief for his 
departure. So, without much trouble or impedi- 
ment, Speckleback, after pluming himself up to 
the utmost of his power, returned to the golden 
boat and the Fairy. Here he was installed on a 
grand golden stool, with a velvet cushion, and 
they were borne off on the bosom of the quiet 
river by the four swans. 

All that night did the reeds and sedges echo 
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•with the wails and doleful shrieks of his discon- 
solate mother, who found, however, that her 
grief met with little sympathy from her neigh- 
bours. 

" What a ridiculous fuss about that disagree* 
able creature,'' said the discarded Beady-eyes to 
a companion. 

" Don't you be afraid, my good woman ; you're 
sure to see your precious son soon back again," 
said . shrewlh 1 crayfish, who Uvrf in I oo^- 
venient cranny in the bank. " I am quite sure 
whoever has him in charge will speedily find out 
aU his wonderful talents and graces — (graces 
indeed! Pshaw! A soft -skinned bag of bones 
and fluid!) — and will return him, to the delight 
of his bereaved mother, and the discomfort of all 
his sensible neighbours," 

*' I tell you what it is," said Longtail, the 
water eft, " you ought to be thankful that your 
precious son is gone where he will have a little 
of the conceit taken out of him. Fairies are 
queer enough to deal with, and awfully capri* 
cious. I shall not be at all surprised if some 
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day that gilt cockle returns, and shoots him out 
again into his native mud." 

At this barbarous speech, the poor old 
mother went off into such a fit of croaking 
hysterics, that it took the united efforts of all 
the female frog population, and a deluge of 
water besides, to bring her to ! 

Meanwhile, the Frog himself sat on his 
cushion, and enjoyed himself immensely. 

'* How cool and fresh is the air," thought he; 
•^ and how much more agreeable it is to be drawn 
along in this pleasant way, than to be obliged to 
have all the fatigue of swimming." 

His meditations were cut short by their arrival 
at the fairy palace. Never before had such 
splendour met the black round orbs of our froggy 
friend. The whole exterior of the palace was of 
cool polished marble, but it was lined in the in- 
terior with mother-of-pearl. Carpets of deli- 
cately-woven rushes covered the floors, and shells 
of every shape and of huge size, cushioned with 
soft water mosses, invited rest and repose. At 
the end of the great hall, a superb nautilus shell, 
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glowing with all the colours of the rainbow, and 
adorned by hangings of crimson fringed sea- 
weed, stood ready for the fairy sovereign. The 
blaze of light reflected by the brilliant walls 
from numberless crystal globes, containing sea 
glow-worms by way of lamps, and the glittering 
robes of the fairy, made him wink till he was 
quite giddy. 

The Fairy paid him a great deal of attention, 
and her attendants vied with each other who 
should do him most honour. Numerous pages 
went before him, and conducted him to a sump- 
tuous apartment, and offered to assist him in 
his toilet, proffering him a grand silver basin of 
rose water to perform his ablutions with. Our 
Frog was as yet too new to all the grandeur to 
presume on rejecting anything, and accordingly 
availed himself of the perfumed water; but he 
found it did not agree with him, and gave him a 
most terrible headache. 

" *Tis only the novelty of the case/' thought 
he; "I shall be quite myself to-morrow, no 
doubt. And we must pay some little penalty 
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f 

for such a delightfully fashionable mode of ex- 
istence 1" 

He was then conducted to the banquet, which 
%was spread in the great hall, which glistened 
and gleamed with myriads of lights, and seated 
at the Fairy Queen's right hand, on a huge 
golden stooL She received him most graciously, 
and pressed him to partake of every delicacy 
within reach ; but, alas, these were all unsuited 
to his palate, and not a drop of water could he 
procure. All kinds of delicious nectar were 
poured freely on every side, but the common 
liquid of the stream, for which Speckleback so 
intensely longed to quench his burning thirst. 
After what seemed to him an interminable even- 
ing, during which the lights wavered and whirled 
before his giddy eyes^ and the laughter and 
talking surged unmeaningly on his weary ears, 
he was released from his self-imposed fatigues, 
and conducted ceremoniously to his chamber. 
Three pages walked backwards before him, bear- 
ing huge flaming torches, and three more behind 
hitii carried the same ; and of course he wa^com* 
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pelled to keep time with their slow, stately 
march, till he was ready to drop* 

The next morning aroused him to the same 
grand entertainments, and cumbrous etiquette ; — 
added to which a state concert took place in 
his honour, — during which his nerves, upset 
already, were further tried by shrill instruments 
and shriller voices, that, in his secret heart, he 
considered utterly inferior to his omi bass croak, 
but which politeness compelled him to praise 
vehemently. At the evening banquet he ven- 
tured to ask for some water, of which he now 
stood greatly in need. For Frogs are, of all 
beings, the most dependent on water, absorb- 
ing it through every pore of their body. 
\ The Fairy was, however, fairly horrified at 
the mention of such a vulgar thing as water, 
and assured him that persons of his rank and 
fashion never touched such a fluid. Our friend, 
therefore, who was bent on maintaining his 
newly-acquired position, was obliged to forego 
all hopes of it. Several days of the same kind 
passed on; various sports being held for his 
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amusement, and splendid entertainments given, 
to all the grandees in the neighbourhood. But, 
as day by day passed, our friend, from the want 
of his accustomed baths and draughts, became 
more and more wrinkled, and emaciated. So 
that at last he looked like a mere bag of bones 
in a homy skin, and seemed in a fair way to 
shrivel up altogether. Every ingenious experi- 
ment he could think of, be attempted in order to 
procure some of the coveted fluid. But he was 
so beset by crowds of chamberlains, pages, and 
ushers, that he never had a moment unwatched ; 
for even at night, a guard of honour was posted 
at his door ! So at last the poor Frog became 
desperate, and feeling his life was in danger, he 
ventured to hint to the Fairy, that, much as he 
was honoured by her notice, he was anxious to 
return home to see how his affairs were going 
on. This she would not hear of, — telling him 
that he need surely never return to his old 
horrid haunts, for she would appoint him to a 
high office about her person, and allow him a 
princely revenue and suitable attendants ! 
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" I would rather have a good pond of water !" 
thought poor Speckleback — but he dared not 
offend the Fairy, and so, thanking her most 
humbly for her goodness, he begged that he 
might at least return to take leave of his mother. 
If this excuse would but suffice, he thought he 
would have a good bath on the way, — and return 
quite invigorated to his honours and duties ; so 
arranging that he could then obtain a supply of 
the coveted element. But the Fairy was mightily 
put out, and like most sovereigns highly indig- 
nant, that her favourite did not sacrifice his own 
private wants and wishes to her commands. 

^* My Lord Speckleback !" said she haughtily, 
'* your humour is somewhat altered ; I fear your 
undeserved honours have made you saucy and 
bold. You have every attention lavished upon 
you that could be paid to a prince of the blood, 
and were admitted on almost equal terms to our 
Royal company and conversation ! And yet you 
are all of a sudden, eager to return to the obscure 
swamp from whence our own condescension took 
you, and the low fare of mud and water — ugh ! — 
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(here she shuddered in delicate disgust,) from 
which our princely hospitality rescued you !" 

" Alas, madam !'* replied the poor Frog, very 
humbly, "it is not my will but my necessity 
that makes me so bold. Unfortunately for me^ 
my lofty and aspiring spirit is enshrined in a 
body which- needs the water your Highness so 
despises, as a vital necessary of my existence !'* 

" If such be the case," retorted the Fairy, in 
great indignation, " pray return to your paradise 
of Bogswamp and remain there. It is quite 
certain that you are not fitted for the life of 
rank and fashion our Royal munificence destined 
for you ! Therefore, oh poor ignoble member of 
a mean-spirited race, you have our Royal license 
to retire from Court. Our servants shall bear 
you back to your croaking relatives, — and we 
will bestow our favours on some more deserving 
object." 

In spite of the Frog's piteous intreaties and 
pleadings, the offended Fairy turned round and 
left him, without even the parting courtesy of a 
farewell. This was the last drop in our poor 
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friend Speckleback's bitter cup of humiliation. 
Soon after, a party of the royal pages and attend- 
ants conducted him to the shallop, and took him 
back to his native home. 

•What a different journey it was from his 
setting out! Then he was full of importance 
and insolence, — now he was a poor wrinkled 
object who had not strength enough to help 
himself to the precious liquid on which he was 
at last afloat, — but squatted, with dim eyes and 
discoloured skin on the bottom of the boat. He 
was so worn out that he scarcely even heeded 
the liberal jeers and scoffs of the pages and 
rowers, who maliciously rejoiced in his disgrace. 
On coming to the landing-place, the prediction 
of Longtail was almost literally accomplished, 
for the royal attendants on the discarded favour- 
ite, did not use much ceremony with him in 
getting him out of the boat, — after which they 
gave him one mocking cheer, and then sailed off, 
leaving him on the brink to watch their little 
golden boat disappear in the twilight. 

*' After all there's no place like home !" said 
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the thoroughly humbled Speckleback, taking a 
reviving and life-giving draught of the clear 
stream hard by. Refreshed and invigorated by 
the cool sweet water, he soon plumped out again 
nearly to his former dimensions, and recovering 
his spirits a little, marched grandly home. Here 
the reception he met with from his old doting 
mother was a great balm to his wounded vanity. 
He even began to enlarge to her on the honours 
he had received, and coined an ingenious excuse 
for his return. 

'' Indeed, mother, I assure you the favour of 
her Highness was so pointedly marked, and she 
so delicately insinuated her intention of raising 
me -me, to a royal rank - that her ministers 
grew alarmed, and to spare her trouble, and 
avoid a revolt, I was obliged to retire for a 
time!" 

" Perhaps that was the reason," grunted 
Longtail, who had crept in unobserved, " that 
you returned in the manner I beheld. Pray, as 
you have lived so long among great people, will 
you inform me whether that is the last new way 
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of escorting a friend home? /should have called 
it insulting; but, of course, you know best. 1 
suppose, too, the emaciated condition you arrived 
in, may be attributed to a fashionable appetite, 
and the pangs of blighted affection and ambition. 
Ah, Speckleback, the old proverb holds good 
now, — 

" Set a frog on a golden stool. 
And off he hops again into the pool !" 

So saying, chuckling mischievously to himself, 
old Longtail went off to tell Beady-eyes of her 
friend's arrival, and of his little love affair with 
the fairy queen. Accordingly Speckleback found 
himself most coldly received by the first idol of 
his affections, and indeed laughed at and tor- 
mented by all his old neighbours, who had not 
forgotten his former arrogance, and now rejoiced 
in the downfall of his pride. The moment he 
began boasting of his good fortune, and relating 
the wonders he had seen in the fairy palace, his 
hearers would burst out into a chorus of sarcastic 
croaks, chanting, — 

" Set a frog on a golden stool, 
And off he hops again into the pool !" 

H 
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So that at last, ftom b^ing the most boastful, 
conceited, disagreeable being possible, he was, by 
virtue of hi3 troubles and rebuffs, taught better 
things. . 

And he would doubtless have developed, in 
time, into a shining character, had not the sad 
fate related so touchingly in the old ballad, over- 
taken him at last. So that the ^^ lily-white 
Duck" ended his career and his life at the same 
time, by "gobbling him up," leaving his be- 
reaved mother, and little Beady-9ye3, to lament 
his untoward end. And thus the premature 
death of Speckleback, the ambitious Frog, who 

** would a wooing go, 
Whether his mother would let him or no," 

remains as a fearful warning to all disobedient 
children, up to this very time. 
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THE MISSION AMONG FLOWERS. 

" Bouse up, rouse up, slumberers ! — Awake, all 
you indolent dreamers ! I am come to stir you 
up to a glorious revival ! Don't you know 
you have all got a mission? A mission to 
do something — to give some benefit to your 
fellow-beings^ — eyes to the blind and ears to the 
deaf !'' 

** Oh my poor nerves !'* shuddered the Mimosa, 
'*what is all that dreadful clamour about? I 
would rather own no rights or duties at all, than 
have them vociferated into my sensitive ears in 
this boisterous manner!" So she shut up at 
once, and remained closed to the end of the 
chapter. 

That sad chatterbox, the Gnat, who besides 
being the chartered postman, had elected him- 
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self news-bearer in chief to the community, 
repeated the summons with his shrill horn, and 
added to, and embellished it, after the maimer 
of tale-bearers. 

" Do tell me," said the Sweet Pea, "do tell 
me^ what is the matter ! Of course, you know, 
it will not pass my lips again. Only I am 
a little anxious to know what all the fuss is 
about." 

"Well," replied the Gnat, "I don't mind 
telling you as a profound secret ; but the fact is, 
I have been desired to proclaim what you have 
just heard by an iUustrious Stranger, newly ar- 
rived from abroad. He is of the most iUustrious 
family, I believe; and I assure you, on my 
honour, as an humble servant of the Govern- 
ment, it will be quite worth your while to go to 
the meeting to-night." 

" Of course! shall," said the Pea, bridling 
up ; " and as so many of our best aristocracy 
will be there, I shall put all my rings on !" 

Never was there such a rout in the flower 
world before. Old Lady Guelder Kose ruflied 
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and fretted at her faded white plumes, and 
bathed and scrubbed them till they looked like 
old hay, flattering herself that they were clean. 
But at the last moment they all fell off, at 
a ruder puff than usual from that spiteful 
cynic, the East Wind, who was racing about in 
great glee, and doing all the mischief he could. 
The poor Dahlia swelled and puffed till she 
almost burst with vexation, at being only a bulb 
and a stick. The Pansy wore her velvet robe, 
before it was fully dyed; and consequently, it 
looked like a poor plush, and did not show its 
depth of colour and richness. As for the Con- 
volvulus, she was in such haste to be there, that 
she had no time to take the puckers out of her 
skirt ; and so she was all in a wrinkle. 

In fact, at the meeting, owing to its being 
rather early in the season, and coming too sud- 
denly for much preparation, half the flowers 
were muffled up in hoods and leaves. 

It was held at a very charming spot, for a crystal 
brook trickled, with the sweetest murmur in the 
world, through a forest of arching green ferns; 
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while soft moss cushions were planted here and 
there, to accommodate the visitors. A troop of 
busy gnats served as stewards, to receive the 
company, and assign to each their proper seat. 
Every one was in a flutter of expectation ; the* 
Turk's-cap nodded till her turban was in danger 
of falliog off; and th« Snapdragon grinn A 
with nervous impatience and anxiety, that she 
shewed her yellow throat. 

*' Do look at Auricula," whispered the Lark- 
spur to his neighbour, Sweet William, " she has 
been in such a hurry she has only half pow- 
dered her hair!" 

" And Cockscomb's crimson waistcoat has but 
half a friU !" answered Sweet William. 

And now the Flag getting up, and waving his 
broad purple and yellow pennon, announced that 
the Illustrious Stranger was ready; and the 
Trumpet Flower sounded three times a solemn 
note, as he ascended a tall bulrush, and thus 
began : — 

" Fair and noble Flowers ! I am urged to 
address you all thus, by the purest motives in 
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the world. It ^ieved me, me, a dtrangei^, to 
see yoa ^ wasting your sweet&ess on the desert 
air/ — living on in the most unconscious way in 
the worlds Don't you know you have all a 
mission ? Don't you know you all have rights 
and powers of your own ? Let me entreat you 
to use them I What is the good of all the quali- 
ties with which you are endowed, if you don't 
make use of them? Let tne beseech you all to 
find out what you »*6 capable of, and set out at 
once to employ your talents 1 Some of you are 
fitted for being physicians, some artists, some 
manufacturers. In the name of Flora, be all of 
you useful in some way or other. If you wait 
in this apathetic way in your remote homes, you 
will never advance a step. Go out into the 
world, and make yourselves Useful. I, there- 
fore, move, that in a month and a day we aU 
meet at the same place, and each one can then 
place on record her mission and its experiences^ 
its failure or success T' Put, moved and 
carried without contradiction, amidst a hum of 
applause I 
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, On the appointed day month, the meeting 
was, if possible, larger than ever ; because those 
who had not taken the Illustrious Stranger's 
advice to go forth upon their mission, were 
of course mighty curious to know the fate of 
those who had. The company were all assem- 
bled ; the travellers looking very jaded and 
weary, and not particularly happy. The Illus- 
trious Stranger — still a stranger — ^rose amidst 
breathless silence, and called upon the Rose 
to give an account of her mission and its 
success. 

" I am of course somewhat fluttered," said 
the . Rose, glowing with a richer crimson as she 
spoke, " at being called upon to relate my 
adventures first ; and when so many, doubtless, 
have more valuable experiences to communicate 
than myself. To begin with, I did not strike 
out a new path; for, following the old family, 
tradition, that dates from the beginning of the 
world almost, I was perfectly aware that my 
ipission was to render fragrant everything con- 
nected with me. I accordingly went to India, 
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and at Ghazeepoor founded a manufactory for 
producing the now celebrated Attar, which, when 
pure, is sold for six times its weight in gold. 
This is most eagerly purchased, and valued most 
highly for its exquisite perfume. So that, con- 
sidering I have founded a wide and important 
manufacture, furnishing a highly important 
article of commerce, I think I may consider 
my mission well fulfilled. My perfume is valued 
alike by the luxurious Oriental and the wealthy 
European, so that its fame travels over the 
world." 

The Illustrious Stranger highly complimented 
the Rose, and made a neat little speech, in 
which he lauded her, as a worthy example of 
conscious merit. The brilliant assembly flut- 
tered their leaves and rustled their applause. 
Meanwhile the Lily was called upon to proceed 

next. 

" My mission," said she modestly, " can only 
aim at being a decoration; for sweet as the 
odour may be of my little bells, they are not 
available for any purpose of distilling. So I 
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betook myself to the flower markets^ and an- 
nounced myself as the * Wedding furnisher/ 
Many a fair young head have my blossoms 
crowned on the marriage morning; some as 
gentle and innocent as the tiny white bells that 
garlanded them! I am aware that the myrtle 
and orange-blossoms have, in many places, been 
in the field before me; but I find^ as the uni- 
versally acknowledged emblem of purity and 
innocence, I have a great deal to do yet V^ 

" Well," said the Jessamine, " that's all very 
sentimental and pretty ; but in this age we want 
Something more useful and practical^ Now I 
went to Nice and started flower-farms, where 
toy delicious fragrance is employed in scenting 
delicate oils for beautifying and increasing the 
humati hain So I consider I have amply ful- 
filled my mission !" 

The Jessamine was so conceited and disagree- 
able, seeming to fancy h^rs^lf the most wonderful 
person present, that to caos^ a diversion, the 
President called on the Foxglove to speak. 

" May we ask of you, my dear friend, in what 
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way your mission has been developed for the 
benefit of the human species ?" 

" Physic r' answered the Foxglove gruffly- 
" I went to the doctors' shops !" 

" Indeed,'' answered the President blandly. 
<< And may we ask a few more particulars about 
your success and experience ?" 

*' No !" growled the Foxglove. " What good 
would it do you all to know the cases in which 
I was exhibited. Let it be enough for your 
petty curiosity to learn, that my action is on the 
heart of man; — that im wearied engine, which 
pumps the warm life-blood through all the 
arteries and veins, is at my bidding controlled, 
■~nay, can be suspended altogether!" 

This was all they could get out of him; so 
accordingly the Mignonette was called on next. 

" I," said she, " finding that my mission was 
for dyeing a beautiful yellow, established some 
factories and dyeing places, and was for many 
years the chief agent for dying home-spun yarn 
a fine and golden yellow. But, alas I of late 
years, so many chemical substitutes are used 
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instead of the wild plants, that I have found my 
mission a very useless one. I am afraid the old- 
fashioned dyer's rocket has gone quite out of 
date; and I am only fit for planting in china 
pots and boxes." 

" Ah," said a little green upstart, ** you are 
all too stupid and prosy; you don't strike out 
any new paths for yourselves. Take example 
by me. I went all over England in the earliest 
spring, and was most gratefully received every- 
where. The lambs I have been served up with, 
would fill a bigger country than this. And after 
I was tired of the Old World, I betook myself 
to the New, still bent on my utilitarian mission. 
In America, I found myself flavouring a cool 
cup all the year round almost. So I think I 
have found out my mission better than any one 
of you; and I gained no small experience on 
that head in the States I guess !'' 

" Vulgar being !" muttered the Eose, " that 's 
just like your conceited Americans;" she said 
this to herself — but the Trumpet-flower sounded 
and repeated it aloud; for the benefit of all. So 
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the Rose was obliged to faint away in self- 
defence, and close up on the spot, to get out of 
the quarrel* The Sage took advantage of the 
confusion to rise and enforce his services in the 
stuffing line, — and Thyme and Maijoram fol- 
lowed closely on his heels, 

" I think we are getting into very low com- 
pany!" whispered the Crown Imperial to the 
Turk's-cap. Just then the Nightshade inter- 
posed — 

" I must say, all your missions are very petty 
and trivial," said she. " I am much more power- 
ful than you — ^for, though my calling is pro- 
fessedly medical, my chief accomplishment is 
poisoning ! I have pretty black polished berries 
like jet — that look like small sloes, or large 
ebony beads. And they are so tempting and 
juicy-looking, that children often eat them — but 
of course I kill them if they do taste me. Yes ! 
my mission is certainly to kiU people !" 

At this horribly cool announcement, all the 
rest of the party rose in tumult, and unani- 
mously demanded the expulsion of this dangerous 
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character. And accordingly the Nightshade, by 
universal consent, was turned out of the meeting. 
" I think many of you have fairly useful 
missions," said a little yellow blossom near; 
" but I must candidly confess some of you are 
very unpleasant. Now I don't pretend to be a 
great public benefactor, — but I hope my mission 
is to give innocent enjoyment to a few quiet 
country folks. I^m an old-fashioned body, it is 
true,— but am much respected in rural neigh- 
bourhoods. My tea is still reckoned a valuable 
specific in measles, and such like infantile com< 
plaints. I daresay the Rose is very sweet to 
smell to, and the Lily very pretty for a bow-pot. 
— while, as for the Fox-glove, we country folks 
don't love to deal with dangerous plants as much 
as people believe. Camomile and Wormwood are 
our great allies, and I think I may rank myself 
very high. For every country dame hardly 
thinks her cupboard furnished without a bottle 
of Cowslip wine— and wherever there is a village 
merry-making, or a school feast, I take a high 
part in the entertainment !' - 
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After this long oration, the stout country 
flower settled herself comfortably down among 
her buds, in self-satisfied repose. 

" May I ask," said the Nettle (who had been 
previously snubbed, early in the evening, for 
sarcastically suggesting that his mission was to 
find food for donkeys and caterpillars) ; " may I 
ask what you do here at the meeting, you 
miserable little puckered Daisy ? What has such 
an insignificant thing as you to do in such an 
assemblage of rank and beauty ? I suppose you 
fancy, that if Dame Cowslip and Gaffer Fox- 
glove chattered, you might do the same?" 

" That is the worst of these public meetings," 
murmured the Honeysuckle, drawing herself up. 
" You are obliged to put up with such mixed 
society!" 

" What do you mean by intruding yourself so 
universally V^ again asked the Nettle, viciously, 
giving a disdainful shake to the poor little Daisy^ 
who was growing ^^ar him. •* What's your 
mission, I say — ^what's your mission ? " 

" Mission I" said the poor Daisy; " mission— 
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I have no mission ! I daresay I am very wrong, 
but I never thought of it. I am not good enough, 
or great enough, for a mission. What can a tiny 
thing like me do for any one ? I am not beautiful, 
or noble, or clever, like those I see around — 1 
only fiU up waste comers, where no other flower 
can live !" 

" May I ask," said the Mint, saucily, " what 
you have done, and what you can do ?" 

" Don't be hard upon me !" said the Daisy, 
with tears in her little eyes ; " I never did any- 
thing in my life that was good or great, I 
am sure. I wish I could!" and she shut up 
her pretty frilly leaves, and cried tiU her eyes 
looked more pink than ever. 

From the ground beneath came up the little 
timid Fieldmouse, and she said,— 

" Why do you all despise my dear friend the 
Daisy? It is true she has not made a great 
fuss. She has not carried a grand flag, with 
^ rights and missions' written on it, and poked it 
into everybody's face ; but, in her own quiet 
way, she has done as much good as she could. 
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I am only a poor little timid Mouse, and I don't 
Hke arguing, bat I won't hear my dear Daisy 
abused for any one !" 

Suddenly a Lark, who had been hovering close 
overhead, came down into the midst of the as- 
sembly, and startled them not a little by alight- 
ing on the Illustrious Stranger, and almost 
extinguishing him. 

" I am surprised," said the Lark severely, 
" that people who profess to be sensible, and 
say they wish to help others, should make them- 
selves so ridiculous. Here are all you grand 
folks rushing about the world on your missions, 
as you call them, and puffing yourselves up with 
conceit till you are quite unbearable. You are 
all very good and useful in your way, and have 
of course your several duties to fulfil. But 
surely you need not blow your own trumpets, 
and talk such nonsense about missions. Take 
my advice and stay at home, and do whatever 
comes to your hand with all your might, — ^and 
don't be roaming about in search of what lies at 
your own doorstep. I tell you that, handsome 

I 
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and imposing as you think yourselves, the 
Daisy is worth you all 1 She is the very darling 
of every poet, and why ? Because without pre- 
tending to any grand effect, she fills her little 
modest corner in the world so thoroughly and 
so well. Is there a low neglected grave in 
the gloomy, bare London churchyard? There 
comes the gentle Daisy and covers with her 
tender blossoms the last resting-place of the 
forgotten dead. She glances with her sweet 
eyes on the miserable child in the dark court or 
alley, and whispers stories to him of the green 
fields and pleasant hedges he has never seen 
except in his dreams. Wherever there is a bare 
spot, and a dreary one, — there comes the faithful 
Daisy to make a cheerful smile over a desolate 
place. No one knows the many sore hearts she 
has consoled — the weary spirits she has cheered 
— ^the thoughts of home and better things she 
has mutely instilled. The very emigrant in 
foreign lands would gladly exchange his gor- 
geous hanging blossoms of scarlet and gold, for 
our little English Daisy to tell him of the green 
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fields and meadows of the old home of his child- 
hood. And all these good deeds of hers arise 
from that gift of quiet lowly kindness, — which 
does not flaunt itself in every one's face, — but 
does its little modest errand in simplicity and 
unconsciousness! My good friends^ you have 
all been sadly misled by that boasting Impostor, 
who has now so quietly taken himself off — a fact 
which ought to be enough in itself to open your 
eyes. And I daresay you would have believed 
in his absurd theories to the end of the chapter, 
if my friend the Fieldmouse and I had not come 
to your rescue. But I hope you are all con-» 
vinced now — and will return to your own quiet 
home duties and not go rushing wildly over the 
world in search of your ' missions !' Missions, 
indeed ! — why everybody's mission lies nearer to 
their own door than they fancy. And as for the 
Daisy, — I soar higher than most people," said 
the Lark, nodding his head mysteriously, " and 
find out a great many things— and it's my belief 
that Daisies are the marks of angel-footsteps — for 
they spring so freely everywhere," 
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And then, leaving the party mute and some- 
what uncomfortable, the Lark^ after one gentle 
kiss to the poor little despised Daisy, rose on his 
quivering wings, and was soon lost to sight in 
the sunny air. 

And now, I daresay you are anxious to know 
who the Illustrious Stranger was, who had caused 
all this disturbance in the beginning. He crept 
ignominiously away at the first few words from 
the Lark, and disappeared, like many leaders of 
revolts, leaving his deluded followers to get out 
of the scrape as they could. No subsequient 
enquiries could ascertain his direct name and 
station, though our special reporter the Magpie 
attended overhead in a tree to gather every par- 
ticular. The nearest guess asserted that he was 
of very ancient origin, — probably a graft of the 
" Medlar" tree, introduced on the original Stock. 
At any rate we know that from the earliest ages, 
down to the time when they played such a con- 
spicuous and quarrelsome part at a certain ancient 
feast. Apples have always been a fruitful source 
of contention and discord. 
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THE FATAL EFFECTS OP CURIOSITY. 

Now little Nicko, the Brazilian Marmoset, had 
one terrible fault — he was most unutterably 
curious ! He was a pretty little fellow, with a 
soft brown coat, and a long full tail, almost like 
that of a squirrel, only that it had wide alter- 
nate black and white rings round it. And his 
ears were the prettiest part about him, for they 
were large, open, and brown, and fringed all 
round with soft white hairs like a frill. His 
mistress was very fond of him, and bought him 
a nice stand like a parrot's, with a cross-bar 
at the top, and a little tin for his food at each 
end. To this he was tied by a long scarlet silk 
ribbon, that went round his waist, and finished 
in a bow at his side, the other end being sewn 
to a ring that slid up and down his pole, and 
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allowed him rather a wider range than was good 
for him. His bed at night was a small box that 
was filled with a sheet of cotton wool, often 
renewed. In this he would burrow a hole, and 
curl himself up for his night's repose, with his 
tail round his nose. And out of this, in the 
morning, he would spring with a mighty clatter 
whistling and shrieking in a shrill voice if his 
breakfast was not ready. This consisted of half 
a sponge biscuit moistened with warm water, 
while occasional rations of marmalade, fruit, 
or sugar, served as tid-bits to his dainty 
palate. 

He was a pretty, gentle creature when not 
offended, though, owing to an irascible temper, 
he never let pass the opportunity of biting 
sharply an offered finger, chattering spitefully all 
the while, his pretty soft brown eyes glistening 
quite fiercely, and his little brown face quite ex- 
pressive in its indignation, and his soft fur resem- 
bling that of the chinchilla, standing erect in 
all directions. 

But he was not often provoked, for his indul- 
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gent mistress was very fond of him, and she 
petted and spoiled him entirely. Only he was 
always getting into trouble for his curiosity. 
There was nothing left in his reach that he did 
not pry into, if his stand was only near enough. 
His mistress's work-basket was his great delight, 
and he was in his glory when by any unlucky 
chance it was left in his way. Then she would 
come in and find him comfortably seated in the 
midst of it, and discover that he had bitten her 
pincushion in holes to see what was inside 
it, had unwound and hopelessly tangled her 
reels of cotton, and was then and there occupied 
in biting all the wax off her silver waxer in the 
coolest way in the world ! 

jS^ot a letter was laid on the table that he did 
not gnaw or tear open and examine, though, of 
course, as monkeys cannot read, he was not much 
benefited; and one unlucky day, when some 
packets of groats and cocoa were unwittingly 
laid near him, I am sorry to say that naughty 
Nicko bit a comer off each to find out what the 
contents were, and as they were intended for 
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some of his mistresses poor pensioners, she was 
extremely angry. But instead of displaying a 
becoming sorrow for his sins, this wicked little 
Nicko, after receiving several pats and scoldings, 
chattered and bit so fiercely that the only course 
left to pursue was, to shut him up in an empty 
room, and leave him there to solitude and peni- 
tence. 

Alas ! nothing could cure him, and his mis- 
tress was half inclined to part with him, only 
that she valued him not only for his pretty win- 
ning ways, but also because he was the gift of a 
brother far away at sea. But, however soft and 
nice she made his bed, however well she fed him, 
nothing would cure him of his mischievous pro- 
pensity of prying and peeping. And yet the 
scrapes his curiosity got him into were enough to 
cause any one to desist. One day, for example, 
when he was taken into the kitchen to be cleaned, 
he mounted on the flour-bin, and, overbalancing 
himself in his haste, he tumbled in. From this 
he was rescued half-smothered and utterly miser- 
able and discomfited, with his pretty fur clogged 
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with the flour so that he was a pitiable and 
ridiculous object to behold. But even this 
fright did not cure him of his fault, for before 
the flour was fairly dusted out of his coat, he 
cleared the mantel-shelf of half its ornaments at 
one spring, by running to peep in a china spill 
vase, and with his long string sweeping off cups, 
saucers, and ornaments to utter destruction. 

One fine day Master Nicko was stretching 
himself in the sun and enjoying the summer 
warmth, which to him was only natural weather, 
when Squab, the great tabby cat, came to lie 
down on the rug beside him. Now a sort of 
quiet feud had existed for a long while between 
them, for nothing pleased the mischievous mon- 
key more than to rush down suddenly and bite 
the cat's tail ; after which exploit he would run 
up his pole with the speed of lightning, and sit 
out of reach, grinning delightedly at the cat's 
squalls. On other occasions, when he felt in a 
better humour, he would coax Squab to stretch 
herself out by the fire, and would then carefully 
search the cat's thick fur for fleas. 
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*' How do you do, Squab?" said Master Nicko 
one day, very graciously. 

" Quite well, I thank you," said the cat, eyeing 
him rather suspiciously, and keeping her tail as 
much as she could out of reach of her active 
neighbour. 

" Any news going to-day?'' inquired the Mar- 
moset* 

" None that I know of,'* replied the cat, *^ ex- 
cept that Mrs, Green has lost three of her guinea 
pigs, no one knows how. I rather fancy they ac- 
cuse me of the theft ; but, my dear Nicko, you 
know I never hurt any one less than myself." 

" Well," answered Nicko, " perhaps I am not 
a fair judge ; for you know my teeth are so very 
sharp, and I am so fierce in defence of my rights, 
that I daresay you have never cared to exhibit 
any pugnacious quality on tw^." 

The cat pouted and swelled out her tail in 
great disgust, but remembering in good time the 
sharp, needle-like teeth of Master Nicko, she 
forebore to reply, and he went on — 

" I can't think how it is you are not better 
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informed as to everybody's sayings and doings, 
for you can roam about where you like, and lie 
down at night on the rug and hear all the news. 
You are as welcome in the parlour as the kitchen, 
and ought to be brimful of stories and tales. 
Now I am of an inquiring spirit, and like to see 
the inside as well as the outside of everything ! 
Why only this morning, finding a little box on 
the table carefully tied up, of course I naturally 
wished to know its contents, and so bit off the 
paper and string, and ascertained it contained 
some sort of stuff which made me horribly sick. 
And would you believe it, but my mistress was 
very unkind, and slapped me quite hard, instead 
of pitying me !" 

" Ah !" said the cat, wisely, " some day, take 
my word for it, your peeping and prying wiU 
cost you very dear. I can't think what you are 
so curious for. Now, though I am welcome 
everywhere, as you say, there is no place I am 
curious about except the dairy* And then if I 
do pry into a pan of milk sometimes, that's very 
excusable, for it 's my only failing." 
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** Besides young guinea-pigs!" said Nicko, 
disdainfully. "You are a poor mean-spirited 
creature ! Now I like to know what my people 
are about. I take a large interest in the human 
race, and consequently there is nothing they do 
but what I am cognisant of it, some way or 
other." 

•' Take my word for it," said Squab, with a 
knowing shake of the head, "that you will 
repent it some day ; curiosity always gets pun- 
ished somehow or other." 

So saying, she curled her tail under her nose, 
and went to sleep peaceably, while Nicko was all 
in a state of fidget and excitement as usual. 

"Perhaps the cat is right," soliloquised he; 
" for I know I got the worst of it when I peeped 
into the Dutch oven, and put my paw iti the hot 
tart. That certainly was an unlucky mishap; 
and my poor hands bear marks of the blisters to 
this day. But that was only an accident — ^so 
better luck next time." 

One day he was carried out into the garden, 
and there he regaled himself with a feast on the 
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" daddy longlegs" flies, of which a whole swarm 
had settled near. Nice little morsels were they 
for Master Nicko. 

** They are as good as shrimps tome!" said he 
to his friend Squab, who was basking in the sun 
on the door-step close by. 

I suppose he became rather flighty and up- 
roarious after this feast, for he pulled and tore 
at his pole till he managed to get the top ofi^, 
and then who so delighted as he? Away he 
went over walls and palings, capering about like 
mad, and satisfying his curiosity all the way 
along. 

The large green box at No. 7 he found 
was a smoking arbour, where the master and a 
couple of friends were enjoying an afternoon 
pipe ; and the queer straw afiair at No. 5 was the 
thatched roof of a summer-house, where Mrs. 
Brown and her seven children were sitting cosily 
at tea ; while a small out-building at No. 4, was 
fitted up, as a photographic establishment. But 
at No. 1, the last and largest house in the row, 
was a charming erection — a square, low, sloping 
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box, roofed in with glass, and filled with fine 
shady leaves* 

*' I must see the inside of this," said curious 
Nicko. " Who knows it may be meant for a 
summer Crystal Palace for me ? It feels delight- 
fully damp and hot— something like my own 
native woods." 

Accordingly he perched himself comfortably 
on a fine blooming cucumber, which lay at *the 
most remote end. 

" Eough," said Mr. Smith, " Rough, there 's 
a rat in the cucumber frame. Come and hunt 
him out. But go softly, for fear of the 
plants." 

Rough, a knowing little bottle-brush of a dog, 
pricked up his ears at his master's call, and set 
off full speed for the frame. A shrill chatter, a 
whistle, and a squeak, and poor Nicko's curiosity 
and his life were over together. When Mrs. 
Jones sent in the evening to ask if Mr. Smith 
had seen her Marmoset Monkey, she received the 
cold remains of her little favourite, with a polite 
note of apology and regret for the mishap. 
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And Squab said, with a satisfied air, while 
arranging her whiskers— 

"Ah, poor Nicko! I always told him his 
curiosity would do him no good, and that he 
would come to an unlucky end at last.'* 
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THE LITTLE ARCHITECTS. 

The great Pacific Ocean is the largest body of 
water in the world. It is about ten thousand 
miles across, and its depths are even now not 
accurately determined, while it is studded over 
with innumerable islands ; and, as in many 
other cases, the thirst for gold first led to its 
discovery. For a Spaniard, bent on acquiring 
great treasure for his country, underwent count- 
less hardships on his way to Peru; while he 
discovered a much greater wonder in the glitter- 
ing Pacific, stretching out in its vast magnitude 
before him. And, in after-years, many vessels 
traversed its wide immensity, and explored its 
wondrous treasures. No eyes have seen half 
the marvels of those far-off deep waters. Great 
masses of sea-weeds, with stems as large as our 
saplings float about on the vast ocean meadows ; 
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while countless kinds of fishes and monsters of 
the deep sport and ' dwell in its temperate 
waters. 

And in the midst of that vast body of ever- 
moving waters, a tiny atom was coursing swiftly, 
not a quarter so large as a drop of the water. It 
moved about gaily, swimming along by the 
help of its delicate hair-like feelers. 

" And what may you be about?" said a great 
Wave disdainfully ; " you poor little insignificant 
speck ! Are you looking for something big to 
eat you ? Why, you are not even food enough 
for a fly. Whither away so fast, you ridiculous 
Mite?" 

" I am going to help to build an island," said 
the atom gravely. 

" Build an island !" laughed the Waves ; and 
they roared and shook till they lashed them- 
selves into white foam. 

" Build an island ! How very amusing ! And 
now, my little friend," said the first Wave con- 
temptuously, "tell us how you are going to do it. 
And please to be quick, because we are bound 

E 
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to be an hundred miles off in no time. When 
are you going to begin? And have you got 
your stones and mortar ready?" 

" Yes," replied the Mite calmly^ " we mate 
our own cement, and you will be obliged to give 
us the carbonate of lime out of your breakers, 
whether you wiU or no." 

The Waves were struck almost dumb by this 
audacious statement of the little tiny atom, and 
had scarcely a word to say for themselves. 

" Well," said they at last, " but, you poor 
puny creature, you won't live to see even a 
foot of rock raised from the bed of the ocean. 
What do you think you can do in your small 
life?" 

" Very little," answered the atom composedly ; 
'* but I shall have done my own particular little ; 
and my brothers will all bear their part and do 
the same. And when we die, other generations 
will carry on the great work and succeed us. 
We do not work for ourselves, but for the 
general good ; and to obey all the laws of the 
universe, knowing, that however small and in- 
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significant a part in the world we may be called 
on to fill, yet that we may do our duty in it 
as thoroughly and consistently as our greater 
relations." 

And then the Mite, having finished his pilgrim 
and wandering life, fixed himself carefully down 
in a part where there was no current to disturb 
him, or to bring muddy or sandy particles to 
interrupt his work. And his brothers and 
relatives came also in countless numbers; and 
they fixed themselves, and raised their tiny 
buildings. So that, in a^hort time, a large and 
flourishing colony arose, many fathoms beneath 
those boiling waters. And each member of the 
little republic worked with a view to the joint 
good of all; and might have given a lesson to 
wiser people. For they were all so intimately 
connected, that the hard stony erections they 
raised were covered by a universal skin belong- 
ing to all, from which blossomed the countless 
starry flowers of the tiny architects. 

And a lovely glimpse it would have been into 
the wonders of nature, to have been able to see 
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all the beauties of that lovely and extraordinary 
sea-world. Some of the corals were branched 
like delicate white leafless trees ; some radiated 
and frilled like the under side of a mushroom, 
while others in flutes and pipes, resembled fairy 
organs. And over all spread the exquisite 
delicate ^.rms of the busy little' builders them- 
selves, like the finest fringe, and tinted with 
lovely hues of purple, crimson, or emerald green. 

" Little by little," sang the tiny coral-makers, 
" little by little ! If we die to-day, our children 
will carry on our work, and the island is growing, 
— growing like a tree out of the sea. Little by 
little wins the day at last !" 

And the Waves grew very angry, and they 
chafed and foamed in their rage till they occa- 
sioned a great deal of harm. And one day they 
came in full force to see the work of the 
despised Mites ; and they found they had grown, 
and grown — generation after generation — larger 
and larger, till they nearly reached the top of 
the waters. And the Waves said : — 

" Let us raise a mighty storm, and come 
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against them, and uproot them, so as to teach 
the little atoms a lesson of humility !" 

So the Waves summoned their friends, the 
Clouds and the Winds, and related to them 
how they were mocked by these pigmy people* 
And the Winds blew the Clouds fiercely over 
the sky ; and the Clouds opened their folds, and 
let fall violent torrents of rain ; and the Waves 
rose mountains high, and beat and broke over 
the coral reef. But they could not do it much 
harm, for the little damage that was done at the 
time was soon repaired again, by the builders 
working night ani day. And the Winds grew 
weary, and went off in a huff on a journey else- 
where ; while the Clouds ha4 spent all the rain 
they could afford. So that the Waves, chafing 
and foaming in their wrathful discontent, were 
left to roar and rave to themselves. 

" Little by little !" still sang the coral- workers, 
" little by little ! If we die to-day, our children 
will carry on our work, and the island is grow- 
ing, — growing like a tree out of the sea. Little 
by little wins the day at last !" 
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And the Waves fretted and rolled, and tossed 
like so many restless lions ; till at last, said one 
—a ninth Wave, who was bigger than the rest — 
to his brethren : — 

" Let us call upon the Trade Wind to help 
us ; quiet perseverance will often do what violent 
eflforts cannot accomplish.'' Then they took his 
advice and summoned the Trade Wind, and he 
came at their call, and blew steadily and gently 
for a very long while. And his quiet strength 
raised a rough swell in the wide expanse of waters, 
that seemed almost resistless. And the billows 
came on with a slow steady sweep, one after the 
other in regular squadrons, like the charge of a 
heavy army; but it made no impression on the 
coral reef. And then the Trade Wind went off 
in a very sulky humour, for he had a great deal 
of business to do elsewhere, and he had wasted 
his time. 

" Little by little/* sang the coral-makers, 
" little by little I If we die to-day our children 
will carry on our work, and the island is grow- 
ing, — ^growing like a tree out of the sea. Little 
by little wins the day at last !" 
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And the Waves were utterly disgusted and 
out of heart, and they did not go near the place 
for a long while. When they did return, they 
were not better pleased ; for they beheld a ring 
of white coral beach rising up out of the ocean, 
which held in its midst a sheet of clear and 
placid water — a beautiful lake ! And their own 
old allies, the Winds, had treacherously carried 
winged seeds there, which had struck root and 
grown, till a green girdle of verdant shrubs and 
trees now encircled the clear lake in the midst. 
And the wild birds of other lands found their 
way thither, and built their nests there, and 
reared their young broods, making the spot 
alive with their musical voices. And the Cur- 
rents (who were old antagonists of the Waves, 
and delighted to cross and spite them) 
floated down huge trees that the tempest had 
uprooted by the side of their native streams. 
And these, too, bore large cargoes of treasures 
to swell the general stock — seeds and eggs, and 
insects and reptiles. And the decaying leaves 
that fell down, enriched the soil beneath—for in 
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all nature there is no waste — only a change, so 
that what in course of time ripens and decays, 
becomes in its turn the nourishment of other 
things. And in the midst smiled the blue waters 
of the lake, reflecting back the feathery foliage of 
the graceful palms that adorned its banks. And, 
lastly, Man came, and attracted by its quiet 
beauty and tropical luxuriance, planted and built, 
and became lord of the i&land. 

And the Waves, with furious and incessant 
roar, beat and chafed on the white sand of the 
coral islet, and strove still more in vain to 
uproot it, or wash over it. And the little coral 
builders rejoiced in the stability of their work, 
and sang on : — 

** Little by little we have done a great work, 
tiny though we are, and have built the island 
our ancestors foretold to us. The Winds and the 
Waves have arisen against us, but we have all 
held together firm and sure, and we have accom- 
plished our task at last. Let the storm rage as 
it will, — ^let the breakers roar and rave ever so 
angrily and loudly, we have built our founda- 
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tions safe. We have our trees and groves, arid 
we lie like a green living wreath on the breast 
of the restless, unquiet Sea 1 Little by little — 
little by little — we have done our task and built 
our island I" 
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THE GREAT REFORMER. 

In the centre of a large grass field might be seen 
the traces of an old hedge. The ditch had been 
filled up long since, and the grass had grown 
over it, though a long furrow, all the way up, 
showed where it had been once. And the 
bramble family, who are the " squatters " of 
hedgerow life, and proverbially difficult of ejection 
came perseveringly up, here and there, and 
utterly ignored all notices to quit. And 
there still remained one great tree-stump, whose 
stem and head had long been cut off; but 
whose roots remained till the owner found time 
to dig them out of their fastness. But the 
farmer was too poor and busy to have found 
time yet for extra work — ^and so the rain and 
wind, those two renowned chemists, made their 
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usual changes in it. And the consequence was 
that it rotted and fell apart, till ouly the outer 
shell remained, which formed a useful cavity for 
many species of plants and insects, and was the 
lodging for a perfect little world of life. 

And the juices that the stUl living though 
sickly roots drew up from the ground could not 
now be expended on vigorous shoots and green 
leaves, so they flowed into other channels and 
fed the numerous fongi and mosses that sprung 
thickly on the spot. The Cup Moss, with its 
slender long stalks, and its relation the Peziza, 
who prided herself on her cherry-coloured velvet, 
flourished here in great abundance, while the 
pretty, though common, soft Green Moss, having 
a large family, peopled every corner pf spare 
room. And they agreed very well on the whole 
— quite as well as people of diflferent natures 
and habits can ; — ^they had their tiffs and recon- 
ciliations; but, considering their Kmited space, 
got on much better than most people do in a 
little village. Everybody felt rather jealous of 
the Peziza's splendid attire, and thought she was 
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a little too smart for such a quiet place, — and 
she in her turn believed that the Cup Moss was 
envious, and the Green Moss rather greedy; and 
that both did not appreciate her as they ought 
to do. While the poor Green Moss knew she 
was a burden on every one with her numerous 
tribe of children, and fancied aU her relations 
looked down on her, and felt poor and proud in 
proportion. But they were all very fairly well 
behaved, and did not quarrel half as much as 
many people I know of, who are a great 
deal more clever, and think themselves better 
brought up. 

One morning, when they all waked up, to 
their immense surprise, they found a new comer 
among them, and, after the usage of quiet little 
places, there was an immense deal of astonish- 
ment. The Peziza brushed up her grand attire 
with great satUfa.tion-the Cup mI stretched 
up her tubes (as she was rather deaf) for all 
the information she could catch, and the poor 
Green Moss worked fierself almost to threads in 
her eflEbrts to get her children tidy and pre- 
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sentable. In fact, the whole of the little com- 
munity was a-stir to receive the stranger, and 
bid him welcome — and he was quite ready to 
receive their homage and assert himself to the 
utmost. 

" I am very^ pleased to make all your 
acquaintance," said he, very graciously; " you 
know I am a member of your family, and. 
I am, of course, anxious to receive and know 
you all." 

** We are glad to bid you welcome to our 
society," said the grand Peziza, "and I don't 
doubt but you will find us worthy of your know- 
ing. We are a very select and intellectual so- 
ciety, I can assure you." 

" I dare say you are !" said the new comer ; " I 
like to be on good terms with all my relations, 
because it is so proper, you know. And what 
may this one of my kindred be called ?'' asked 
he, bowing to the Club Moss, very blandly. 

" Och shure, I'm the Club Moss — I belave 
meself to be of Irish extrackshim, and as ye 're 
so amiable, honey — I'm the boy for a shindy 
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wid ye, any day, — all in the most frindly way 
in the wurld ! '' 

The Mushroom, somewhat alarmed at the 
bellicose aspect of his new relative, drew rather 
hastily back, and by way of changing the subject 
turned to the next comer. 

" Let me introduce myself as the Cup Moss," 
answered she; "I like to make myself known, 
and I am very pleased to see you. I don't 
expend my revenue on dress like the Peziza, — 
but then I am more hospitable, and am always 
pleased to afford my relatives all the refresh- 
ments that are at my command, and you must 
come and drink tea with me in a quiet way. 
How nice it is for you to come among your 
relations, — ^you can't think what a large party 
we are. And we must not forget to ask you to 
notice the Common Moss here. She is one of us 
— only, poor thing ! — she is saddled with such 
an awful tribe of young ones, and but little to 
provide for them. And she is a good little hard- 
working soul in her way." 

The Mushroom turned to the Moss with the 
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utmost politeness, and acknowledged her es- 
pecially, — so that she felt quite happy and 
flattered, — and began secretly to indulge in 
dreams of the future advancement of her off- 
spring through the new member of the family. 

" I am of the most plebeian origin, myself," 
said the new comer; "indeed I may say I 
spring from the dunghill. But I'm not ashamed 
of it at all. I'm proud of it. I owe my good 
position and all my wealth to my own efforts, 
which have raised me to my present pre- 
eminence." 

" Well," muttered a Nettle, who grew on the 
edge of the cavity, and was only just tolerated 
as an intruder and a stranger. " I little thought 
to hear such sentiments openly avowed in that 
high and mighty femily. After all their grand 
airs and exclusiveness, it is rather amusing. It's 
my belief there's as much real pride in that 
speech as in all the rest of them put together, — 
only that it's the pride that apes humility, and 
puts on a ragged cloak, on purpose to let the 
shining tin peep out through the holes there !" 
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Meanwhile the party in the stump went on 
with a round of gaiety in honour of the new 
comer, — and, attracted by the news, a couple of 
distant connexions, in the shape of Toadstools, 
came to join the company unasked, and fawned 
on and flattered everybody. 

" Now," said the Mushroom one day to the 
Peziza, " I've been very glad to make acquaint- 
ance with you all — but you know my time is too 
valuable to be lost in endless gaiety. I shall be 
going again soon; — but before I go, I want 
several abuses to be set to rights. You see I 
fulfil all my own duties in such an exemplary 
manner^ I have raised myself from the lowest 
rank to the position I now hold, — and you may 
all very safely take me for a model. And I am 
rich, — very rich, — only you can't think how 
many calls I have upon me, and I am really so 
conscientious I fulfil them all. If I have any 
pride in me (which I humbly hope I have not), 
it is in doing all my duties so thoroughly as to 
be able to teach other people. And you all want 
a great deal of reform among you, though I make 
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every excuse for people living in such retirement. 
No% my dear Peziza, you are very well off and 
good-looking, but I think you ought to make 
some of your scarlet velvet up into bonnets for 
those poor bare moss children, instead of dress- 
ing yourself up quite so much." 

" It really can be no business of yours," re- 
torted the indignant Peziza, " what I do with 
my own. I have been, and am very kind to 
my poor relations; but I shall not think of 
altering and increasing my donations at your 
instigation." 

And off she went in a great rage ; so great, 
indeed, that a poor little moss child, who hap- 
pened to come into her neighbourhood, was sent 
off in a twinkling. A very unusual proceeding ; 
for the Peziza was a kind-hearted creature in 
the main, and her greatest fault was her love 
for finery. And when the Mushroom called on 
the Cup Moss, he advised her not to be so fond 
of listening and gadding about, and read her a 
long homily on the text of minding your own 
business, and keeping more at home. And the 

L 
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Cup Moss was also excessively put out; but 
being of a more reserved disposition than the 
Peziza, she swallowed the lecture without many 
grimaces, and took a tolerably civil leave of her 
rich relation, consoling herself with picking him 
to pieces behind his back, and determined to get 
all she could out of him. 

" Good-bye, my dear Green Moss/' said the 
Mushroom, " I am called away by the claims of 
duty elsewhere, and I am always a martyr to that. 
I have deserved all my good fortune, for I have 
worked so hard for it, and I do my duty so 
thoroughly well. And quite in a friendly way, 
let me give you a little hint. I want all my 
relations to conduct themselves entirely well in 
the eyes of the world, so you must let me say, 
I think you are a little too encroaching. You 
really should keep within bounds, and not throw 
yourself, and all your colony, so entirely on your 
relations, for they don't like it. If I were you, 
I would try and be more independent. You 
know I am speaking for your good, and because 
you are my relation ; and I do my own duty so 
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tvell, I naturally want to put everybody else 
right." 

And away went the gracious Mushroom, 
bowing and smiling in a self-possessed, grave 
way, leaving the poor Moss crying her eyes 
out. 

" I '11 go out into the wide green field/' said 
she. "I'd rather starve, with all my little ones, 
than be indebted to any of their charity. To 
think that I have struggled through my poor 
fare and hardships, with all my little ones, and 
live to be reproached by a rich interloper like 
that! What does he know of our ways and 
tempers? We were all getting on very well, 
with our different habits, till he came here, to 
stir up old grievances and set us thus by the ears. 
But ril go, and take all my children with me, 
into the green world, and not be twitted any 
more by my relations." 

And she was as good as her word, and de- 
parted with all her tribe, and settled on a Stone, 
to whom she paid her rent and owed no favour ; 
and she lived in peace ever after. 
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When the Mushroom called on the Club 
Moss, he was received with an Irish welcome. 
But according to his usual custom, he could not 
let well alone, and began to point out to the 
Club Moss the numerous evils attendant on his 
pugnacious temper. Whereupon that very 
irascible individual became so warlike, and 
threatened to punch his head "so enthirely,*' 
that the Mushroom was glad to beat a hasty 
retreat. 

" Do you know," said a gossipping Toadstool 
to the Mushroom, on the eve of his departure, 
*^ that the Moss has taken a proud fit and gone 
off, and the Peziza is withering up in a fever ?" 

" Ah ! " sighed the Mushroom, " I 'm very 
sorry, for they are my relations, and I have 
tried so hard to advise and set them all to 
rights ; but between you and me, they are a queer 
set, and won't take example by me how to 
perform their duties. I have lectured them all 
round, and set everything on a right footing, as 
I had hoped, before I went, as, of course, I 
could not help seeing their shortcomings, when 
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I am so very different myself. You can't think 
what trouble I Ve had with them all. And I 'm 
so very rich and prosperous myself, I Ve a right 
to talk to them. My wealth is all gained by my 
own exertions, for I rose from nothing; and I 
am very proud of the fact. Indeed, I am 
thinking of having a coat of arms drawn out 
for myself. Let me show you the design. You 
see the shield contains a full-blown mushroom 
proper, growing in a lump of dirt, and the 
motto is, * Sprung from nothing.' '* 

"How wonderfully clever!" said the Toad- 
stool, admiringly. " We are of the same family. 
Pray oblige me by allowing me to quarter your 
arms with mine," 

"I'm grieved I cannot comply with your 
request," said the Mushroom, regretfully, " but 
I keep all my own things for myself. I am 
more than kind to my own relations; but I 
don't allow my personal comforts and appliances 
to be interfered with." 

"Pompous hypocrite!" muttered the Toad- 
stool, in a rage; while the Mushroom took his 
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departure from the stump, and located himself 
temporarily in the ditch. 

" I declare Vm getting better already," panted 
the Peziza. " I do think I was dying, for want 
of air; and it was impossible to breathe, under 
the shade of that odious Mushroom/' 

" Is it not delightful," answered the Cup Moss, 
cordially, "to be quit of him, with his imper- 
tinent interference, and his egotistical ideas of 
duty?" 

" I feel so relayed in my moind," shouted the 
Club Moss, *' that I long to vint me falings. 
Fm ready to thrash anybody that likes wid all 
the pleasure in life^ jist out of pure joy.'* 

No one accepted his disinterested oflPer ; so he 
good-naturedly and wisely expended his super- 
fluous energy, by fetching back poor Mrs. Moss 
and her tribe for a visit, to share in the general 
reconciliation. 

" Ungrateful creatures ! " said the Mushroom, 
indignantly, " when I tried to give them all a 
right sense and notion of their duties.*' 

" I dare say you thought so," remarked the 
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Nettle, drily; '*but I know pretty nearly as 
much of the world as you imagine you do, 
clever and experienced as you think yourself. 
And so, for once in a way, put a bit of 
good sound advice into your own box. When 
you come fresh into a family, and are not 
thoroughly acquainted with all the habits and 
tempers of every member of it, and its secret 
histories besides, take my word for it, that 
least said is soonest mended. Be content with 
keeping your own dish whole; for you'll only 
poke fresh holes, while you think you are 
mending other people's breakages, and, perhaps, 
end in a case of wholesale smash yourself." 
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THE ILL-TEMPERED WEATHERCOCK. 

"CbeakI Creak 1" 

« Oh, dear J" sighed the Tiles, " there is that 
horrid noise asrain." 

Chimney-pot ; for he was a new comer, and had 
only just been put up. 

" Why, it is that disagreeable Weathercock ! " 
grumbled the Tiles; "he's always making a fuss 
about something. ' * 

"Creak! Creak! Creak!" 

" Dear me," cried the Chimney Pot anxiously 
(for he was a good sort of creature), " there's 
something the matter with him ! Poor dear 
creature, perhaps he is ill : — I shall call at once 
and inquire." 

Accordingly the Chimney Pot, taking advan- 
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tage of a favourable puff of wind, turned her 
cowl round, and accosted the Weathercock in 
the most sympathising manner possible, asking 
him if she could be of any service to him. 

^' No," groaned the Weathercock, " you can't. 
Creak ! Creak ! Nothing good can ever happen 
to me. I was always unlucky, and the sport 
of every breeze that went by. It's no use trying 
to get over it — ^for I am fated to be unhappy." 

" But what's the matter ?" pursued the shining 
merry-looking Chimney Pot; "what particular 
trouble are you enduring now ?" 

"All sorts of troubles," groaned the Weather- 
cock ; " in fact, I am the toy and sport of every- 
body. In the first place I'm dreadfully rusty, 
— owing to my long life of exposure to the 
weather, — so that I suffer terribly when I am 
obliged (as I often am) to take exercise. In the 
second place, my gay paint and gilding are all 
washed off, till I've no shade of colour left. 
And both of these misfortunes I may thank the 
Rain for. Such a spiteful foe as he is ! Now 
pouring down aU his torrents in a deluge upon 
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me, whenever he can ; and when he is busy else- 
where, he sends his miserable camp-foUowers, 
the Mists and Fogs, to come and wet me through 
again/* 

" Yes, that may be all very true," observed 
the Chimney Pot; " the Rain, I grant, is very 
trying at times. But then you know it does 
not always rain and snow. We have the warm 
kindly Sun sometimes to smile on us and cheer 
us up a little ! " 

" Well, he is as bad as the others," said the 
Weathercock, fretfully ; " for what little paint 1 
have got left after so many years of wear and 
tear, he is sure to come and blister for me, till 
I am peeled all over like a walnut. And I 
consider such treatment is very mean and 
shabby from a great dignitary such as he is 
to a poor little humble sufferer like myself 1" 

"Well," but," said the Chimney Pot, "even 
granting that your life is not the pleasantest 
or easiest in the world, you have still many little 
pleasures and alleviations. There are the merry 
boisterous Winds, who come to stir us up with a. 
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little liveliness sometimes, and who do us good 
with their bracing breath/' 

" Perhaps you think so," snarled the Weather- 
cock peevishly ; " but I feel they are the very 
worst of all my enemies. Not one atom of 
peace do I get night or day, — thanks to their 
restless career ; I am always flapping and twirl- 
ing about when others are at rest, whether I like 
it or no I*' 

" Poor thing !" said the Chimney Pot, gravely 
and compassionately, " poor thing ! But then 
you must take courage and bear your troubles 
bravely. Why, you know I am not much better 
off than you are, for the Smoke is always puffing 
up my throat — and the soot collects in my night- 
cap. No one knows what I suffer when those 
dreadful sweeps are scraping and pulling me 
about. And as for your enemies the Winds, 
they take as great liberties with me as with you. 
But we have all some trouble or other to put up 
with ; — and I don't suppose you or I are worse 
off than our neighbours if we only knew it." 

" Creak ! — Creak 1 — Creak I" groaned the 
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Weathercock ; *' the time was when I was young 
and active, and did not mind spinning about as 
much as I do now. And I was so very brightly 
gilded that I quite glistened in the rays of the 
Sun, like a flame of fire. And my paints, in all 
shades of scarlet and brown, were as soft and 
nicely blended as real feathers ! But my best 
days are over, and all my early glories are 
departed. I must say, I could bear a great deal, 
— ^more easily— if it were not for those horrid 
winds, who twirl me and twist me about which- 
ever way they like, and then laugh and say it's 
only in fun 1 Creak 1 — Creak 1 — Creak !" 

" Oh my poor weak nerves !'* sighed a hand- 
some perforated ridge Tile. " I shall really go 
wild at last, and commit suicide by hurling my- 
self down on the pavement, if that miserable 
Weathercock goes on creaking and shrieking in 
that discordant way. I would not care if he 
made a grand rout now and then, and ventilated 
all his troubles ; but that perpetual creak is so 
utterly wearying, and is the greatest nuisance I 
ever heard.'* 
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And now out came the warm genial Sun, and 
he shone cheerfully on the Weathercock, and 
touched up with his good-natured broad radiance, 
all the few gleams of gold he still possessed. 
But the Weathercock obstinately refused to look 
on the best side of things in general, and would 
not be made bright and pleasant. 

" It's the only part of his character that's 
consistent," muttered the Leaden Spout; "he's 
as changeable as he can be in every other respect, 
now turning here, and now going right round 
to the opposite point, never being in the same 
mind two minutes together. But one thing he 
certainly is, and always has been firm in, and 
that is, in not being pleased or helped by any- 
thing." 

*^ Let me come," said the frolicsome West 
Wind, " I '11 waltz with him, and make him 
lively enough to forget all his trouble in spite of 
himself." 

So she flbted and twirled the unhappy 
Weathercock about till she tired herself out, 
but to no purpose ; for he creaked as much as 
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ever. And then came the gentle South Wind, 
with her soft kisses and her odorous sighs; and 
she tried to soothe him into tranquillity. But 
even under her caressing influence, he shrieked 
as rustily as ever. Then the fierce North Wind 
got up in a rage, and blew in passionate fitful 
gusts. 

" Let me teach this miserable grumbler what 
trouble and misery really can be I" said he 
sternly. 

But the only eflfect of all his violent treatment 
was, to make the Weathercock reel to and fro 
like a rush, because one of his guard-wires had 
snapped. And he creaked and shrieked in 
such a hideous manner, that every Tile rattled 
as if they had the ague ; and the Spouts and 
Shoots almost fell off their supports with their 
fright. 

Then the sharp East Wind arose, and he 
brought a very black, lowering, pitiless Tain- 
cloud with him, 

** Ah ha !" laughed they, ** we will bring this 
refractory weathercock to reason yet !'' 
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And SO they did; for the Bast Wind blew 
very steadily all the night long, and the rain- 
cloud unloosed its heavy valves, and came down 
almost silently, dropping, dropping, as steadily 
as possible. And in the morning, when the 
great Sun came out to look at all the dripping 
trees and roofs, after the tempest of the night, 
he saw the place where the Weathercock had 
been ; but it knew him no more. Then said the 
Chimney Pot : — 

" Bless my heart, how quiet we all are to-day I 
Why ! where 's the Weathercock ?" 

" Thank goodness," said the Tiles, all in one 
breath, "thank goodness he is gone at last. 
Yonder in the muddy road lie his shattered 
remains. That bit of old painted tin the black- 
smith's boy is taking off, was once part of his 
tail ; and the long bent rod yonder in the gutter, 
is his iron support !" 

" Dear T' said the Chimney Pot sadly (for he 
was rather too tender-hearted, " I am sorry for 
his untimely fate I" 

" Sorry !" shouted the Tiles with one voice; 
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" sorry ! What, to be quit of that wretched, 
dissatisfied creature ? Why we ought to go in a 
body to thank the Winds and Kain for ridding 
us of him. We shall all get the chance of a 
quiet sleep now !*' 

And the Tiles let the merry little rain-drops 
glide off in the sunshme, and smiled quite brightly 
with their glazed brown faces ; while the Chim- 
ney Pot twirled merrily round as usual, and 
showed the way of the wind quite as well as the 
Weathercock once did, by always turning the 
back of her night-cap against it. 

And the remains of the ill-tempered Weather- 
cock were sold for old iron ! 
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THE WAR AMONG THE TOYS. 

There was a regular revolution in the nursery ! 
A rebellion in the land of Toys I Little Rosalind 
had been invited by her grandmamma to spend 
the day, and the toys, left to themselves, had 
commenced with an exciting game of romps — 
and ended, as such things generally do, with a 
universal quarrel. The Doll, after a vehement 
flirtation with a tin Rifleman, began to give 
herself airs, and withdrew in great dignity to 
the DoU's-house, where she sate in state like a 
queen, and where no one came to meddle with 
her. 

The Noah's Ark, left to itself, was soon empty, 
— ^the birds and beasts scampering over the place 
as if they were all possessed* The Ball, after 
rolling over the carpet in every direction, cuddled 

M 
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herself up in the window curtain and went to 
sleep. The Humming Top waltzed till her 
string broke in half, and she was then obliged to 
retire into private life. The leaden Tea Things 
laid themselves out till they were dull with 
fatigue, and the Shuttlecock's Feathers dropped 
half out from pure exhaustion. 

And then, being all very tired and extremely 
cross from want of something better to do, they 
began to quarrel outright. 

** What do you mean to do for new plumes?" 
asked the Humming Top sarcastically of the 
Shuttlecock. " You can't go about that figure 
here 1 '' 

" I dare say I can dispense with them, as well 
as you can do without your string," retorted the 
Shuttlecock snappishly. " Go and lecture other 
people, pray. Look at that lazy Ball for instance, 
how horrid= — she 's fast asleep, already I " 

" Well, that's better than the Noah's Ark ! " 
replied the Top ; " look how her birds and beasts 
are roaming about I They will never come home 
to roost, surely." 
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** I like them all to enjoy themselves," re,, 
marked the Noah's Ark. " I don't say I don't 
feel lonely without them, but then they are 
travelling about and seeing the world, and I 
dare say they will all come back safe." 

" It's a wretchedly dull life here," said the 
leaden Tea Things ; " we never have any one to 
entertain now. It 's such a long time since we 
have known the taste of gingerbread I" 

" I wonder who is the most valued of all 
of us !" said the Doll, poking her head out 
of the Drawing-room window of the Doll's 
House. 

Now, the iU will and petty spite that reigned 
throughout this province of Toy-dom had hither- 
to been of a very suppressed character. But 
this incendiary speech of the Doll's roused every 
one to active mutiny. 

" There need be no doubt on that point," said 
the Humming Top, bridling up. ** I am well 
aware that Rosalind prefers me to all of you." 

" That's quite a delusion of yours, my good 
creature," said the Shuttlecock, bluntly; " for 
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she said the other day, after a good long mota- 
ing's sport with me, that I was her favourite 
plaything after all." 

" You conceited being," chattered the leaden 
Tea Things 1 " she never plays with any one 
half so much as with us. She has made tea in 
us at least seven times a day, and used our 
saucers for a dessert service besides." 

" You are all mistaken," said the DoU, 
waving her blue kid hand with a superb air. 
" You are all wrong. I am the chosen one ! / 
am the favourite. To me is given my mistress's 
love, and her confidence also. Do I not stay 
near her the whole day, and sleep on her own 
pillow at night ? And should I not have accom- 
panied her to-day, but that my frock was not 
quite clean, and she had no time to make me a 
new one ?" 

" Oh fie 1 fie I fie T* screamed aU the wooden 
Birds and Beasts of the Noah's Ark ; " how can 
you be so absurdly conceited and mistaken. We 
know she likes us the best of all, and has she not 
mended several of our legs most carefully with 
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sealing wax ? We are the favourites, depend 
upon it !'^ V 

*• You have all got green eyes, and are just 
crazy with jealousy," laughed the Doll's House, 
rattling all its windows and doors. 

And then the battle began, and blows fell 
thick and fast. The Humming Top bounced 
and flew about till she pounded all the Birds and 
Beasts of the Noah's Ark into little bits, — so that 
the Ark became like a general hospital after a 
railway accident. The Doll fell upon the leaden 
Tea Things and thumped them till they were flat, 
and then threw them into the fire. The Ball 
waked up out of his sleep, and in his fright 
jumped in after them. Then the Shuttlecock 
fought with the Doll, and the warfare resulted 
in all his remaining feathers being torn out, and 
his cork split. But he had punched out the 
Doll's eyes, which now rattled hideously in her 
head, and so he was satisfied. 

" Nurse !" said Rosalind, " what have you 
been doing with all my toys? Here's the Wax 
Doll broken— the Shuttlecock in pieces — the 
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Noah's Ark Beasts with all their legs off, and 
Mrs. Noah's head gone ; and my Ball and the 
Tea Things missing altogether !" 

*' I dare say it was the wind or the cat, dear,'* 
answered Nurse, sagaciously. And Rosalind, 
who had been used to hear of the misdeeds of 
that dreadful cat, believed her, and lectured 
Pussy seriously on her ill behaviour, which Puss 
took in good part, washing her face meekly the 
while. 

Then Rosalind gathered all the scraps toge- 
ther,— the battered Humming Top, the torn 
Shuttlecock, and the disfigured Doll, — and told 
Nurse to give them away to the carpenter's lame 
child opposite. "I dare say they will amuse 
her," said Rosalind gravely ; " poor little girl, 
she hardly knows what toys are. I think I 'm 
getting too old for them almost, Nursey, — grand- 
ma' has given me a shilling to spend myself, as I 
like, and to-morrow I am going out to buy a box 
of paints." 

So the battered toys came down in the world 
as they deserved, and instead of living in the 
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nice airy nursery, they were obliged to put up 
with the low dark room of the dirty, dingy 
cottage opposite. And instead of the merry 
rosy cheeks of their little mistress they could only 
now gaze on the wan sickly face of the little 
crippled child. But adversity did them good, as 
it does most people, — and they contented them- 
selves with their lot, and amused and cheered 
many a weary hour of suffering for the poor 
little sick child. But the fire had burnt up the 
Ball and reduced the leaden Tea Things to a 
shapeless lump. 

And the Doll's House laughed, and shook its 
real glass windows, and rattled its mimic 
knocker on the painted green door, and said, 
*' Ah, ha ! You silly Toys, you are almiost re- 
duced to the fate of the celebrated Kilkenny cats. 
Jealousy is the root of almost every evil in the 
world, and is sure to bring its child Destruction 
in its train." 
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THE TOUR OF A SUNBEAM. 

A MEBBT little Sunbeam looked out of a dark 
cloud one day — and, tired of her airy life in the 
upper sky, resolved to set off on her travels to 
explore the world below. " Who knows," said 
she, " but that I may light up some dark spot 
— and do some little bit of good on earth ?" 

So by way of a first experiment, she slanted 
down to a dirty-looking small cottage, that stood 
by the roadside. " What 's to do here ?" quoth 
she; "here's cobwebs enough here to weave a 
cloak from, and dust enough to grow daisies 
in.'' 

" Bother the Sunbeams ! " said old Sally 
Muddle ; " I shall be forced to go and clean that 
winder ; — them rays do alius find out the dust- 
motes I" 
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And SO off she went with her pail and her 
dusters, in a mighty fuss. " Ha 1 ha T* laughed 
the merry little Sunbeam; " there^s one good 
deed to begin with, at least 1" 

Then off she went again, and she waked up 
the Butterfly from his nap in the elm tree, and 
winked at the young Birds in their nest in the 
laurels, till they all shrieked in chorus for their 
breakfast, fancying it must be mid-day. She 
stared the Old Owl quite out of countenance, 
till he almost tumbled out of the ivy bush in 
dismay, and blinked and squinted all the rest of 
the day. She tipped the Rushes with her 
radiance, till they fancied themselves golden 
spears, — ^and then off she went again, with a 
merry laugh at their bewilderment 

Then she lay for a moment on the heart of a 
beautiful blushing Rose, that was just unfolding 
her glowing leaves in the fresh air of the early 
morning. And the golden Sunbeam kissed them 
all as they opened^ fold after fold. Then she 
went in through the open door of a low cottage, 
and tenderly and sweetly smiled on the bed of 
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the old Widow who lay dying, till the poor soul 
fancied she saw a golden pathway leading up 
straight to the calm blue skies. Then she fell 
asleep, talking of the pure light on the soft 
wings of the angels, — and the Sunbeam crept 
quietly on up the patched coverlet, and kissed 
and sealed the worn dim eyes that were now 
closed for their endless rest* 

This last adventure had somewhat saddened 
her, — and she went more soberly on till she 
came to a beautiful glen on the side of a very high 
hill. As she was gliding up a steep ascent of 
great bare rocks that were piled one above the 
other in most picturesque fashion, she came 
suddenly on a tiny thread of a Brook. 

" Dear little Brook !" said she, kissing its 
smaU ripples and dimples, and turning them to 
diamonds. " Dear little Brook, why are you so 
grave and so dismal ?" 

" What is there in the world to make me 
merry ?" asked the Brooklet, sulkily. " Here I 
am, penned up between black rocks, horrid hard 
stones, — ^trickling along all the days of my life. 
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Tn fact, I Ve come to the conclusion that there is 
nothing worth living for — and no good in any- 
thing 1" 

" Dear me ! bless my heart ! " cried the 
Sunbeam ; " this will never do. I cannot fancy 
any one deliberately sitting down to be mise- 
rable as this. Why^ my dear friend, you are 
very useful, and ought to be very happy !" 

"Useful!" said the Brook; " useful I — I 
wonder how? Poking up here in this horrid 
glen with great black rocks, or puddling down 
in that miserable valley. I'm neither useful nor 
ornamental — and I only wish you would come 
in all your strength, and dry me up alto- 
gether !'' 

" Fie 1 fie I" said the Sunbeam sorrowfully ; 
** you vex me very much with this sad and 
repining talk. Come and let me show you the 
way, and we will see. if we cannot find out a few 
pleasures and uses for you." 

The Brook consented, — for anything was 
pleasant that promised a little change. So the 
Sunbeam clasped the Brooklet, and they went 
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on together down the rocky course. ** See/' 
said the Sunbeam, " at the very least of what 
service you are here. Look at those graceful 
long Hart's-tongues and those beautiful Ferns ! 
To all these you give life as well as to the Fishes 
and curious creatures that dwell among your 
deeps and shallows !" 

" Well, perhaps so," answered the Brook; 
" but this is not much after all I" 

Then they both came to a broad flat ledge of 
stone that they were obliged to go over, and 
there being a steep descent on the other side, the 
Brooklet jumped over it very freshly, throwing 
a thousand fresh drops around, while the Sun- 
beam gilded them all till they looked like liquid 
gold. 

Rush ! rush 1 — clatter ! clatter ! Here the 
Brook and the Sunbeam found themselves mer- 
rily waltzing off in the grasp of a huge Mill 
Wheel, which whirled them round into a mass 
of golden froth that eddied out further down 
into a narrow stream. " See," said the Sun* 
beam, '* here at least you are doing a great 
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work. You are preparing food for many hungry 
mouths. Look at the children waiting with 
their bags, for the meal that is ground from the 
ripe com by your means !" 

The Brook, getting elated by his companion's 
praises, gurgled on rather more cheerfully, and 
presently they came to a thatched white cottage. 
Out of the door ran a pretty little blue*eyed 
Child, with a pitcher in one hand and a kettle in 
the other. " Nice little Brook !" said she, in 
fun, " give us some water for our tea !'* And 
she rippled her rosy fingers in the water, and 
stood with her small fat feet on the stepping 
stones. Then the Sunbeam came lovingly, and 
kissed her golden hair, and the little Brook 
tinkled very musically. 

" You dear Brook T' laughed she; "you have 
almost filled my kettle of your own accord !" 

Then she tripped merrily home, and the Brook 
and Sunbeam went on their way. And the sleek 
large-eyed Cows came gently down to drink, and 
they stood in the clear cold water under the 
shade of the great elder trees, while the frolic- 
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some Sunbeam chased their calves all round the 
meadow. A little further on, and they passed 
through the grounds of a large School, and the 
boys paddled and dipped in the cool Brook with 
great delight, making Jack o' Lanterns of the 
Sunbeam, who was nothing loth to play with 
the frisky youngsters. 

And underneath the drooping Willow a little 
fat urchin was sailing his wooden boat, — and 
the Brook had fine fun there. For he carried it 
off out of the little fellow's reach, and got up 
threatening waves, that were but dimples after 
all, and seemed as if he meant to swallow up the 
boat, sail and all ! The Sunbeam then came to 
the rescue, and gleamed on the' little white sail 
and smiled in the fat boy's face, and lighted the 
cockle-shell boat safe home. 

And after this the stream widened and deep- 
ened, and the Simbeam said to the Brook, " Now, 
my friend, I must leave you, for we are nearing 
the sea* I have shewn you a few of the uses for 
which you are destined, —and I hope have lit ut> 
some of your dark places. And now, take one 
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parting counsel, — always look on the bright side 
of everything. Do your best, — trust and hope, 
— and you will be well and happy at last !" 

Then the Brook was sorely sorry that he was 
going to lose his bright cheerful friend and com- 
panion. But the rough tide of the unquiet Sea 
to which he was now drawing so near, demanded 
all his thought and care. ' 

And so, with a hearty golden kiss to the little 
Brook, that was now quite lost in the great 
broad heaving Ocean, the Sunbeam winged 
her way onwards. For it was appointed to 
her Cand she always did cheerfully what was 
set before her) to throw her golden rays on 
the white sails of a far-off Vessel that was 
travelling off to another hemisphere. 

For the eyes of many dear ones, — eyes 
dim and red with weeping, were watching 
eagerly for the last glimpse of the white 
wings that were bearing off their loved ones 
to other shores. And the Sunbeam gleamed 
tenderly with her golden radiance, both on 
the outspread sails of the far-off Vessel, and the 
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tears on the faces of those who watched 
her. 

And the travellers, far away on the wide sea, 
saw the Sunbeam lighting up the white cliffs 
of the island-home they were leaving so fast, and 
it seemed like a hopeful smile of farewell. Then 
when they were far away in foreign lands — some, 
perhaps, amidst snow and ice, and others beneath 
the burning skies of a tropical climate — the sight 
of a stray Sunbeam, however faint it might 
have been, seemed like a message from home. 
And to those who were left behind, it whispered 
of better days, and brought a vision of a sunny 
gleam on white sails that were " homeward 
bound.** So the little golden Sunbeam stretched 
a wide chain across the world, over land and 
sea, linking the loving hearts together. 

" And," said she to herself, " won't I smile 
with tenfold brightness when the good ship 
comes home." 

THE END. 
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Pastime," etc., assisted by his daughter, Alice Landblls. Second 
edition. With 200 Illustrations. Boyal 16mo. price 2«. 6</. cIoUl 
** A perfect magazine of information." — lUiutrated Newt of Hie World* 



The White Elephant; 

Or the Hunters of Ava, and the King of the Golden Foot. By 
W. Dalton, Author of the **War Tiger," etc. Illustrated by 
Habbison Weib. Pcap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth; 5s, 6d, gilt edges. 
** Full of daah, nerve and spirit, and withal freabneaa,"— Literary Gazette. 



Frank and Andrea ; 



Or Forest Life in the Island of Sardinia. By Alfeed Elwes. Author 
of " Paul Blake," etc. Illustrated by Bobebt Dudley. Fcap. 8vo. 
Price 58, cloth; 58, 6d. gilt edges. 
The descriptions of Sardinian life and scenery are admirable."— i^^A^meum. 



The Nine Lives of a Cat ; 



A Tale of Wonder. Written and Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. 

Twenty-four Engravings. Imperial 16mo. price 2«. 6^. cloth; Ss. 6d, 

coloured. 

** Rich in the quaint humour and fancy that a man of genius knows how to spare for the 
enlirenmetft of children."— £jram»n«r. 

Blind Man's Holiday ; 

Or Short Tales for the Nursery. By the Author of " Mia and Charlie," 
'•Sidney Grey," etc. Illustrated by John Absolon. Super Eoyal 
16mo. price 38. 6d. cloth; 4«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
** Very true to nature and admirable in feeling."— Cr«ar(/fa». 



NEW AND mrreRESTmc works 



Tuppy ; 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey. By the Author of " The Triurapha 

of Steam," etc., etc. Illustrated by Harrisov Weir. Saper Boyal 

16mo. price 2«. 6d. cloth; 3s, ^, coloured, gilt edges. 

" A very intelligent donkey, wMrthyof the distinetion oonfaraed upoaluai by the artist .** 
— ArC JouiTuU. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

By Frakcbs Frbex,ino Brodbrxp (Daughter of the late Thomas 
Hood). Illustrated by her Brother. Super Boyal 16mo. price 2*. 6d. 
cloth ; 3s. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

" The Fables contain the happiest mingUngaf ftm, fanogr, humour, and Instruction.''-^ 
Art Journal. 



12. niasitrations. 



The History of a Quartern Loaf. 

Ehym^s and Pictures. By Willtam Kbwmar. 
Price ^d. plain, Is, coloured. 

Uniform in size and price, 

The History of a Cup of Tea, 

The History of a Scuttle of Coals. 

The History of a Lump of Sugar {preparing). 

A Woman's Secret; 

Or How to Make Home Happy. 18mo., with Frontispiece, price 6<f. 
Uniform with the above in size and price, and by the same Author, 

Woman's Work; 

Or, How she can Help the Sick. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; 

Or, the Mother's Assistant in cases of Bums, Scalds, Cuts, &c. 

Pay To-day, Trust To-morrow; 

A Story founded on Facts, illnstratiye of the EviU of the Tally 
System. 

Nursery Work; 

Or Hannah Baker's First Place. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes ; 

With a Few Words on Prayer, and Select Scripture Passages. Fcap. 
8yo. price 4J. limp cloth. 

*«* These little worics are admirably adapted for circtdation among- tha working 
classes. 
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The Triumphs of Steam; 

Or, Stories from the lives of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. By 
the Author of "Might not Right," "Our Eastern Empire," &c. With 
Illustrations bj J. Gilbebt. Dedicated by permission to Bobert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Second edition. Boyal l6mo, price 3s, QcL 
cloth; 48. 6dL, coloured, gilt edges. 
** A most delieioiiB volume of examples."— i<-rf Journal, 

The War Tiger; 

Or, The Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea-Chief 

and his Lad Chow. By William Dalton, Author of "The White 

Elephant," &c. Illustrated by H. S. Melyillb. Fcap, 8vo, price 5s. 

cloth; 5s. Qd. cloth, gilt edges. 

** A tale of lively adventuris, vigorously told, and embodying much curious information.'* 
Ifhuttated Hews, 

The Boy's own Toy Maker. 

A Practical Illustrated Guide to the useful employment of Leisure 
Hours. By E. Landblls. With Two Hundred Cuts. Eourth Edi- 
tion. Royal 16mo, price 2«. 6(/., cloth. 

" A new and valuable form of endless amusement."— ^07ico{i/brmtrf. 

** We recommend it to all who have children to be instructed and amused."— £conow}»^. 

Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown upon the Wall. A Series of Eighteen Original 
Designs. By Hbnby Bubsill. 4to price 2s plain ; 2«. 6d, coloured. 

A Second Series of Hand Shadows; 

With Eighteen New Subjects. By H, Bubsill. Price 2s. plain; 
2s^6d. coloured. 
*' Uncommonly clever— some wonderful effects are produced."— 2^ Pivu, 



BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 



The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious PIGGY. Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. 
With a Preface by his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son. Third 
Edition. Post 4to, fancy boards, price 2s, 6d,, coloured. 
" The Illustrations are intensely humourous."— 7%« Critic, 

The Harpsden Riddle Book. 

A Collection of 350 Original Charades, Conundrums, Eebuses, etc 
Ecap. Svo. price 28. 6df cloth. 



8 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



The Fairy Tales of Science. 

A Book for Youth. By J. C. Brough. With 16 Beautiful Illustra- 
tions by C. H. Bennbtt. Fcap. 8vo, price 5«., cloth; 5<. 6rf. gilt edges. 

Contents: 1. The Age of Monsters.— 2.. The Amber Spirit. — 
3. The Four Elements. — 4. The Life of an Atom. — 5. A Little Bit. — 
6. Modern Alchemy. — 7. The Magic of the Sunbeam. — 8. Two Eyes 
Better than One.— 9. The Mermaid's Home. — 10. Animated Flowers. — 
11. Metamorphoses. — 12. The Invisible World. — 13. Wonderful Plants. 
14. Water Bewitched. — 15. Pluto's Kingdom.^16. Moving Lands. — 
17. The Gnomes.— 18. A Flight through Space.— 19. The Tale of a 
Comet. — 2a The Wonderftd Lamp. 

** Science, perhaps, was never made more attractive and easy of entrance into the 
youthful mind."— The Builder. 

" Altogether the yolume is one of the most original, as well as one of the most nseftil, 
hooks of the season."— Gen^^smonV Magazine. 

Paul Blake ; 

Or, the Story of a Boy's Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte 
Cristo. By Alfred Elwes, Author of "Ocean and her Rulers." 
Illustrated by H. Anelat. Fcap. 8vo, price 6*. cloth; 5«. 6(/. cloth, 
gilt edges. 

** This spirited and engaging story will lead our voung friends to a very intimate 
acquaintance with the islandoz Corsica."— JW Journal. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia; 

Or, Little Talks on Great Subjects. A Book for Girls. By Lbonori. 
G. Bell. Frontispiece by J. Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, price 2«. 6(2. cloth. 
*' A very suitable gift for a thonghtM girl.**— JBsfT* Metienger, 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and KecoUection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, 

price 2s, 6d., plain; Ss, 6d., coloured, fancy boards. 

** Truer, heartier, more playful, or more enjoyable sketches of animal life could 
scarcely be found anywhere. ' — SpeckUor* 

Caw, Caw; 

Or, the Chronicles ot the Crows. Blustrated by J. B. 4to, price 
28. plain; 2«. 6d. coloured. 

Three Christmas Plays for Children 

1. The Sleeper Awakened. 2. The Wonderful Bird. 3. Crinolina. By 
Theresa Pulszky. With Original Music, composed by Jansa; and 
Three Illustrations by Armitage, coloured. 3s, 6d,, cloth, gilt edges. 
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W. H. C. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With niiutrations. Fcap. 8to. price 5«. each, doth; 5«. 6d. gilt edges. 

Will Weatherheira ; 

Or, the Yam of an Old Sailor about his Early Life and Adventures. 

** We tried the story on an audience of boys, who one and all declared it to be caidtal." 
—JAeiueum. 

Fred Markham in Russia ; 

Or, the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

" Most admirably does this book unite a capital narrative, with the communication of 
valuable information respecting Russia." — NonconformiH. 

Salt Water; 

Or 19eil D'Arcy's Sea Life and Adventures. With Eight Illustrations. 

** With the exceptiion of Capt. Harryat, we know of no English author who will compare 
with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adyenture.'*^I/^iM^ra<«(i New», 

Manco, the Peruvian Chief; 

With Illustrations by Cabl Schholze. 

** A capital book ; the story being one of much interest, and presenting a good account 
of th^ history and institutions, the customs and manners, of the country.*'— Ztt^^iry GcueUe, 



Mark Seaworth; 



tt 



A Tale of the Indian Ocean. By the Author, of " Peter the Whaler,' 
etc With Illustrations by J. Absolon. Second Edition. 

** No more interesting, nor more safe book, can be put into the hands of youth ; and 
to boys especially, * Maik Seaworth* wUl be a treasure of delight." — Art Jo%amaL 

Peter the Whaler ; 

His early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Second Edition. 

Illustrations hy E. Duncan. 

** A better present for a boy of an active turn of mind could not be found. The tone of 
the book is manly, healthful, and vigorous." — Weekly News. 

*'A book which the old may, but which the young must, read when they have once 
begun iV*^A(heaaeum, 

Blue Jackets ; 

Or, Chips of the Old Block. A Narrative of the Gallant Exploits of 

British Seamen, and of the principal Events in the Naval Service 

during the Keign of Queen Victoria, by W. H. G. Kingston. Post 

8vo.; price 7«. %d, cloth. 

** A more acceptable testimonial than this to the valour and enterprise of the British 
Kavy« has not issued from the press for many years.*' — The CH-iHc, 



10 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



HISTORY OF INDIA FOR THE YOUNG, 

Our Eastern Empire ; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. By the author of 
"The Martyr Land/' "Might not Right," etc. Second Edition, with 
Continuation to the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. With Four 
Illustrations. Royal l6mo. cloth 3s. 6^.; 4«. 6(f. coloured, gilt edges. 

** These stories are charming, and convey a general view of the progreitof our Empire 1b 
the East. The tales are told with admirable clearness." — Atheiueum. 



The Martyr Land ; 

Or, Tales of the Vaudois. By the Author of " Our Eastern Empire," 
etc. Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. Royal 16mo; price 3«. 6tL cloth. 

"While practical lessons nm thronghont, tliey are never obtruded; the whole tone is 
refined without affectation, religions and cheerful." — Englith Churchman. 



Might not Right; 



Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. By tho 
author of "Our Eastern Empire," etc. Illustrated by J. GUbert. 
Royal 16mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" With the fortunes of Columbus. Cortes, and Pizarro, for the staple of these stories, the 
writer has succeeded in producing a very interesting volume.'^— i2biflra<ml Newt. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; 

With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy Days, niustrated by 

H. Weir. 2s. 6rf. cloth; 3s. 6rf. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The dedication of these pretty tales, prove by whom they are written ; they are inde- 
libly stamped with that natural and graceful method of amusing while inatrocting, which 
only persons of genius possess."— i^r^ Journal, 

Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, *and Ditties. 

Edited and Illustrated by C. H. Bennett, Author of "Shadows." 

With Ninety Engravings. Fcap. 4to. price 38. 6d cloth, plain, or 6s. 

coloured. 

** The illustrations aro all so replete with fun and imagination, that we scarcely know 
who will be most pleased with the book, the good-natured grandfather who gives it, or the 
chubby grandchild who gets it, for a Christmas-Box."— A'otef and Queries. 

Maud Summers the Sightless : 

A Narrafive for the Young. Illustrated by Absoloa. St. 6<f. cloth ; 
As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
** A touching and beantiftil story.**— C^rMtiin Treamry. 
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Clara Hope; 



Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milker. With Frontispiece 

by Birket Foster. Fcap. Svo. price Ss. Qd, cloth; As, 6d, cloth elegant, 

gilt edges. 

** A beautifhl narmtlim, (Aiowing how had bAita may b« wadicated, and erfl tempers 
»ubdaei.*'-^BrUith Mother's Jmumal. 



The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 
ma and of the fat frog. Edited by Mss.& C.Hall. Illustrated 

' by H. Weir. 2s, 6d, cloth; 3^. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
'* Most amusingly and wittiiy told."— iforiMii^ Herald, 

ATTRACTIVE AND INSTRUCTIVE AMUSEMENT FOR THE YOUNG. 

Home Pastime; 

Or, The Child's Own Toy Maker. With practical instructions. By 
E. Landells. Kew and Cheaper Edition, price 3s, 6d, complete, with 
the Cards, and Descriptive Letterpress. 

%* By this novel and ingenious "Pastime," beautiful Models can be made 
by Children from the Cards, by attending to the Plain and Simple Instruc- 
tions in the Book. 

Contents: I. Wbeelbanow. — 2. Cab. — 3. Omnibus. — 4. Nursery 

Yacht. — 5. French Bedstead. — 6. Perambulator. — 7. Railway Engine. — 

8. Railway Tender.— 9. Railway Carriage.— 10. Prince Albert's Model 

Cottage.— 11. Windmill.— 12. Sledge. 

" As a delightful exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of passing a vintOT's 
evening, we commend tlie Child's own Toy iSAker."--lUustrated News. 

" Shotdd be ia every house bteseed with the presence of Ghildren."-.7'A0 Field, 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "CAT AND DOG/' ETC. 

Historical Acting Charades ; 

Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings. New Edition. Scap. 8vo. 
price 3«, 6c/. cloth; 48, gilt edges. 
** A rare book for Ohristaias parties, and of practical v»lv»,**^IUuginUed 2f0ws, 



The Story of Jack and the Giants : 

With thlrty-fiTe ninstrations by Richard Dotlb. Beautifully printed. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Ecap. 4to. price 2«. 6(f. in fancy boards; 

48. 6c/. coloured, extra cloth, gilt edges. 

*' In Doyle's drawings we have wonderful conceptions, which will secure the book a 
place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the imaginations of children." 
—lUugtrtUed Titnee. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



Granny's Wonderful Chair ; 

And its Tales of Fairy Times. By Frances Browns, With Dlus- 
trations by Kennt Meadows. Small 4 to, 3«. 6<f. cloth, 48, 6(2. coloured, 
gilt edges. 

" One of the happies blendings of maxrel and moral we hare ever seen."— Ltfcrwiy 
Gtuette, 

Pictures from the Pyrenees; 

Or, Agnes' and Kate's Travels. By Carolinb Bell. With numerous 
niustrations. Small 4to. ; price 3s. id, cloth ; 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" With admirable simplicity of manner it notices the towns, the scenery, the people, and 
natural phenomena of this grfmd moontain regi<m." — The Frtu, 

The Early Dawn ; 

Or, Stories to Think about By a Country Glerotman. Illns- 
trated by H. Weir, etc Small 4to.; price 2«. 6</. cloth; 3». 6c2. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

" The matter is both wholesome and instmctire, and most dascinate as well as benefit 
the young."— £<teranttm 

Angelo ; 

Or, the Pine Forest among the Alps. By Geralbine E. Jewsburt, 
author of ** The Adopted Child," etc. With niustrations by John 
Absolon. Small 4to; price 2«. 6J. cloth; 3^. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

** As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's day."— J^xamtiMr. 



Tales of Magic and Meaning. 



Written and Blustrated by Alfred Crowquill, Author of "Funny 
Leaves for the Younger Branches," ** The Careless Chicken," ** Picture 
Fables," etc. Small 4to.; price 3«. 6(/. cloth; As, 6dL coloured. 

" Cleverly written, abounding in frolic and pathos, and inculcates so pure a moral, that 
we must pronounce him a very fortunate little fellow, who catches tliese * Tales of Kagic,* 
as a windfall firom * The Christmas Tree'," — AtfMnaum, 



Faggots for the Fire Side ; 



Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By Peter Parley. With Twelve 
Tinted niustrations. Foolscap 8vo.; 3«. ^d,, cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 

Contents. — The Boy Captive; or Jumping Rabbit's Story — The White 
Owl— Tom Titmouse— The Wolf and Fox— Bob Link— Autobio- 
graphy of a Sparrow — The Children of the Sunt a Tale of the Incas — 
The Soldier and Musician — The Rich Man and His Son— The Ava- 
lanche — Flint and Steel — Songs of the Seasons, etc. 

*• A new book by Peter Parley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, wherever the 
Bnelish language is spoken and read. He has a happy method of conTeying infonnation, 
wlille seeming to address himself to the imagination/'— 7%« Critie, 
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The Discontented Children ; 

And How they were Cured. By Mart and Elizabeth Kirbt, authors 

of "The Talking Bird," etc. Illustrated by H. K. Beownb (Phiz.). 

Second edition, price 2«. 6d, cloth; S$, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

**'We know no better method of banishing 'discontent * from school-room and nursery 
than by introducing this wise and cleyer story to tiieir inmates.**— ifr< Journal, 

The Talking Bird ; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and 
E. KiKBT, Authors of " The Discontented Children," etc. With Llus- 
trations by H. K, Brownb (Phiz). Small 4to. Price 2«. 6d. cloth; 
3«. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The story is ingeniously told, and the moral clearly shown."— JtAetumm. 

Julia Maitland; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and E. Kirbt, Authors of 
"The Talking Bird," etc. Illustrated by John Absolon. Price 
2«. %d, cloth; 38, 6(L coloured, gilt edges. ' 

** It is nearly such a story as Miss Edgeworth might have written on the same theme."— 
ThePreu 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to*a Child; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. By Mrs. M'Douoall. Fourth 
Thousand, enlarged in size, with Illustrations. Ss, 6d, cloth. 
All is new, interesting, and admirably told."— CKurcA and State GatseUe. 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Uniform in size with "The Stmwwelpeter.** 
Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2«. 6</., in fancy boards, 
or mounted on cloth. Is. extra. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Blustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

The Careless Chicken ; 

By the Baron Kbakehbides. By Alfred Crowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Baron Erakemsides, of Burstenoudelafen Castle. Illustrated 
by Alfred Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise ; 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. 



14 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Bailt. Splendidly Illufltrated and ma^ificentlj Illuminated bj Thb 
Sov or A GiBiriDS. Price 2s. in fancy cover, 
** Magnilleent in saggtstion, and most oomicAl in ezpreasion 1 "~^Mm««s». 



A Peep at the Pixies ; 



Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. Anthor of "The Borders 

of the Tamar and the Ta^'y,""L^fe of Stothard," "Trelawny," etc., 

etc. With Illustrations by Hablot K. Browke (Phiz) Super-royal 

16mo, price Ss, 6d, cloth; 4«. 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

" A peep at the actual Pixies of DeTonshire, faithfiilly described by Mrs. Bray, is a 
treat. Her knowledge of the localitv, her affection for her subject, her exquisite feeling 
for nature, and her real delight in ftdry lore, have given a freshness to the little volume 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to know the tai^ of suofa talfls and legendB."-~i<rl Journal, 



A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book; 

A Oallery of Delights, designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, H. K. Bhowvb (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Lakdseer, 
J. Leech, J« S. Prout, II. Weir, etc. New £dition. Royal 4to., 
price d«. GcIL, bound in anew and Elegant Cover; 7«. 6{i. coloured; 
10«. 6d, mounted on cloth and coloured. 



Ocean and her Rulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have from the earliest ages held do- 
minion over the Sea; and comprising a brief History of Navigation. 
By Alfred Elwes. With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth; 
5<. Bd, gilt edges. 

" The volume it vepWte with valvAle and lotanetiiig inftanatko; and ve cordiallj 
recommend it as a useftd aoxlliary in the school-room, and entertaining companion in the 
llbrarj."— Afonmv '*«»*• 

Berries and Blossoms. 

A Verse Book for Children. By T. Westwood. With Title and 
Frontispiece printed in Colours. Super-royal 16mo, price 8». 6d, 
cloth, gilt edges. 
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The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Grandfather Grey. With niustrations. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Boyal 16mo., 2». 6i. cloth; 3«. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

Contents. — 1. The Story of a Cup of Tea. — 2. A Lump of Coal. — 3. 
Some Hot Water. — 4. A Piece of Sugar. — 5. The Milk Jug.— 6. A 
Tin. — 7. Jenny's Sash. — 8. Harry's Jacket. — 9. A Tumbler. — 10. A 
Knife.— 11. This Book. 

*' The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The subjects are well 
selected, and are very happily told in alight yet sensible manner."—- H^eeAcly Neuu, 



Cat and Dog; 



Or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Blustrated by Weir. Sixth 
Edition. Super-royal 16mo, 2». 6rf. cloth; 3». 6rf. coloured, gilt edges. 

" The author of this amusing little tale is, evidently, a keen observer of nature. The 
illustrations are well executed ; and the moral, which points the tale, is conveyed in the 
most attractive form." — Britannia, 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of ** Cat and 
Dog." Third Edition. With Four Illustrations by H. K. Browne 
(Phiz). 2«. 6cL, cloth; Ss. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' Evidently written by one who has brought great powers to bear upon a small matter."— 
Morning Herald. 



Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Oi/D Tabbt. 
Illustrated by H. Weir. Third Edition. Small 4to, 2«. 6<f. plain; 
3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this oneof thepleasantest 
little books of the season."— I.a<%r*« Newtpaper. 

The Grateful Sparrow. 

A True Story, with Frontispiece. Second Edition. Price &d. sewed. 

How I Became a Governess. 

By the Author of "The Grateful Sparrow." With Frontispiece. 
Price Is. sewed. 



16 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



WORKS BY MRS. R. LEE. 



Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. With niostrations hj Harbison Weib« 
Fcap. Syo, 3«. 6d, cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With Illnstrations hy Habrisoit Weir. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Syo, Bs, 6d, cloth; 4«. gUt edges. 

" Amasing, instmctlTe, and ably written/*— Ztterory OaxitU. 

"Mn. Lee's authorities— to name only one. Professor Owen — are, for the most part 
flr8t-rate.'->il<A«Mntm. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Illustrations hj J. W. Archer. Third Edition. 
Super-royal 16mo, 28, 6d. cloth; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** It is Just such books as this that educate the imagination of children, and enlist their 
empathies for the brute creation."— ^onoon/brmi*^. 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two Illnstrations from Original Drawings by Harrison 
Weir. Snper*royal 16mo, 3«. 6d, cloth; 5s, coloured gilt edges. 

Playing at Settlers ; 

Or, the Faggot House. Illustrated by Gilbert. Second Edition. 
. Price 28. 6d, cloth; 38, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 

Second Edition. J^ustrated by Frout. Fcap. Svo., 58, cloth; 5c. 6d 

gilt edges. 

** This Tolume should find a place in every school library ; and it will, we are sore, be a 
very welcome and osefUl ]pnze.*'—£dueaiion9i Timet, 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 

the Natural Productions of the Country. Third Edition. With Eight 

Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, Ss, cloth; 5«. 6</. gilt edges. 

** For &soinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume is equal to any 
relation of travel we ever read."— Brmmnia. 

" In strongly recommending this admirable work to the attention of young readers, we 
feel that we are rendering a real service to the cause of Afiican civilization. '*--/*aArMtf. 

Sir Thomas; or, the Adventures of a Cornish 

BARONET IN WESTERN AFRICA. With Illustrations by 
J. Gilbert. Fcap. 8yo. ; Ss, 6d, cloth. 
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Harry Hawkins's H-Book; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H's. Frontispiece bjH. Weir* 
Super-royal 16mo, price 6d. 

** No family or school-room within, or indeed beyond, the sonnd of Bow hells, should bo 
without this merry manual."— .ilrl Journal. 



The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Uncle Goodwin's account of it. By Jeffbbys Taylor, author 
of "A Glance at the Globe," etc. Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. Fcap. 
8to, 3«. 6d cloth. 

" A Terv good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, feelings, and intel- 
ligence of young people."— E'tfiicatidna/ Time*. 

** Parents will also find it a great aid in the religious teaching of their families."— £(iiii- 
innrgh WUneu, 



Kate and Eosalind; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of ^ Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores,'' etc. Fcap. 8to, Zs» 6dL cloth; 4^. gilt edges. 

** A book of unusual merit. The story is exceedindy well told, and the characters are 
drawn with a fireedom and boldness seldom met with.^'— G^mtcA ofEt^kmd Quarter^. 

** We have not room to exemplify the skill with which Puseyism is tracked and detected. 
The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the best days of 
Miss Edgewortfa."— ffKM0r'« ifagaxine. 



Good in Everything ; 

Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. 
Author of ** Little Lessons for Little Learners," etc. Second Edition. 
With Illustrations by John Gilbert. Boyal 16mo., 2s. 6d. cloth; 
38, 6 d., coloured, gilt edges. 

** The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more flood than a thousand set tasks 
abounding with dxy and uninteresting trvdaaa,**— Belts Meuenger, 

A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 
Speaking. By Farrt Gwtkme. Fifth Edition. 18mo. price 6</. 
sewed, or 1«. cloth, gilt edges. 

** All who wish to mind their p*« and ^» should consult this little volume."— G«nti9»ian'« 
Magazine, 

** May be advantageously consulted by even the well-educated."— il0k«iuetim. 



18 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers; 

Their Beauties, Uses and Influences. By ^Irs. R. Leb, Author of 

"The African Wanderers," etc. With beautiful coloured Illustrations 

hy J. Andjeiews. &vo, price lOs. €d., cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

" The Tolume ia at once cueftU as a botanical work, and exqaisite as the ornament of a 
boudoir toble."— f/itomua. " As fuU of interest as of beauty."— ^rt JoumaL 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingham. With 
Eight Illustrations by J. Absolon. Square fcap. 8vo, pnce 5«.,'cloth; 
7«. half-bound morocco, Roxburghe style; 10«. 6d, antique morocco. 

Mr. Absolon's graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the voiume : altogether, 
it is as pretty an edition of the * Vicar' as we liave seen. Mrs. Primrose herself would 
consider it * well dressed.' "-—Ari JvunuU, 

** A delightful edition of one of the meet delightful of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this yolume attractive to any lover of hooVoi,"— Edinburgh Gttarliuuu 

WORKS BY MRS. LOUDON. 

Domestic Pets; 

Their Habits and Management; with Illustrative Anecdotes. By 
Mrs. Loudon. With Engravings from Drawings by Habbison Weik. 
Second Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 2^. 6</. cloth. 

Contents: — The Bog, Cat, Squirrel, Rabbit, Guinea-Pig, White 
Mice, the Parrot and other Talking Birds, Singing Birds, Dofes and 
Pigeons, Gold and Silver Fish. 

"A most attractive and instructive little work. AU who study Mrs. Loudon's pages will 
be able to treat their pets with certainty and wisdom." — Standard of Freedom, 



Glimpses of Nature ; 



And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight. 
Designed to assist and encourage Young Persons in forming habits of 
observation. By Mrs. Loudon. Second Edition, enlarged. With 
Forty-one Illustrations. Za. 6d, cloth. 

*' We could not recommend a more valuable little volume. It is full of information, con- 
veyed in the most agreeable manner."— /.(terory OaxeUe. 



Tales of School Life. 

By Agnes Loitdon, Author of •* Tales for Young People." With Illus- 
trations by John Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 16mo, 2«. 6<i 
plain; 38, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** These reminiscences of aohoid days will be recognised as tmthflil pictures of every>dAy 
occurrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant, and therefore well suited to those for 
whose perusal it is intended."— ili^fliuRiin. 
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MISS JEWSBURY. 

Clarissa Donnelly; 

Or, The History of an Adopted Child. By Mi«8 Geiuldikb E. 
Jbwsbdby. With an Illastrati<ni by John Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, 
S8,6(L cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 

* With wonderful power, only to be mAtcbed by as admirable a Bimplicity, Mias Jewsburj 
has narrated the history of a child. For nobility of purpose, for simple, nervous writing, 
and for artistic construction, it is one of the most valuable works of the day." — Lcubf't 

Companion, 

The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Story for a Tonng Child. By £. Be&qeb. With Illustrations by 
John Absolon. Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 2«. 6df. 
cloth; d«. 6</. coloured, gilt edges, 
** A sweet little book for the nursery."— CArw/Min Timet, 

£very-Day Things; 

Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 

Mineral Substances in common use. Written for Young Persons. 

Second Edition, revised. 18mo., l«. 6(/. cloth. 

** A little encyo'opsedia of uEleflil knowledge, deserringaplace in every Juvenile library.'* 
■—Evangeliatl Magazine. 



PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, PLAHM; ONE SHILLING, COLOURED. 

In Super-Boyal IGmo., beautifully printed, each with Seven lUustraticns by 
Harrison Weir, and Descriptions by Mrs. Leb. 

1. BRITISH ANIMALS. First Series. 

2. BRITISH ANIMALS. Second Series. 

3. BRITISH BIRDS. 

4. FOREIGN ANIMALS. First Series. 

5. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Second Series. 

6. FOREIGN BIRDS. 

♦<,* Or bound in One Volume under the title of "Familiar Natural 
History," seepage 16. 

Uniform in size and price with the above, 

THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. With Six Pictures from Drawings 
hv Ha.rrison W^dR 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. With Six Dlus- 

trations by Watts Phillips. 
THE PEACOCK AT HOME, AND BUTTERFLY'S BALL. With 

Four Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 
tural Principles into daily practice. Illnstrated by J. Gilbert. Third 
Edition. 16mo, 2«. 6d, cloth; Ss. 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

** A. little book in beantifttl large clear type, to suit the capacity of infkat readers, which 
we can with pleasure recommend." — Christian LaeUe^ Magazine. 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hymns. Fifth Edition. 

Square 1 6mo, \8, 6d. cloth. 

** Well adapted to the capacities of children— beginning with the simplest forms which 
the youngest child may lisp at its mother's knee, and proceeding with those suited to its 
gradually adTandng age. Special prayers, designed for particular circumstances and 
occasions, are added. We cordially recommend the book.'*-— CArwiian Guardian, 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her Little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of veiT young 
Children. Eleventh Edition, with Twelve Engrayings. 2«. 6a. cloth; 
3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Fifth Edition. Twelve Illustrations. 2a, 6d, doth, 3«. 6d, coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With Sixteen ninstrations, by John Gilbebt. Super-royal I6mo, 
price 3«. cloth; As. 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

CoNTEKTs. — The History of Joseph — ^History of Moses— History of our 
Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately: 6d, each, plain; Is, coloured, 

Bible Scenes ; 

Or, Sunday Employment for very young Children. Consisting of 
Twelve Coloured Illustrations on Cards, and the History written in 
Simple Language. In a neat box, 3s, 6(i.; or the Illustrations dis- 
sected as a Puzde, 6«. 6d. 

First Series: JOSEPH. Second Series: OUR SAVIOUR 

Third Series: MOSES. Fourth Series: MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 

'* It is hoi)ed that these ' Scenes ' may form a usefhl and interesting addition to the 8ab> 
bath occupations of the Nursery. From their very earliest infancy little children will 
listen with interest and delight to stories brought thus palpably before their eyes by means 
of illustration." — Preface, 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRU1K8HANK. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad ; 

Or, the Yarns of an Old Mariner. By Mart Cowden Clarke, author 
of "The Concordance to Shakspeare," etc. Fcap. 8vo, price 3«. 6</. 
cloth; 48. gilt edges. 

"A more captiLvatinff volume for juvenile recreative reading we never remember to have 
seen. It is as wonderful as the 'Arabian Nights,' while it is firee trova. the objectionable 
matter which characterises the Eastern fiction." — Standard of Freedom. 

** Cndkshank's plates are worthy of his gemva"— Examiner, 



The Favourite Library. 



A Series of Works for the Yonng; each Yolume with an Illastratioii 
by a well-known Artist. Price Is. cloth. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By Ladt Stoddart. 

2. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOIi. By Charles and Mart Lamb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Ladt Stoddart. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of ** Alwats Happt." 

11. HARRYS HOLIDAY. By Jefperts Tatix)r. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

TTie above may he had Two Volumes hound in One, at Two Shillings cloth, 

or 2s. 6d. gilt edges, as follows: — 

1. LADY STODD ART'S SCOTTISH TALES. 

2. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Dog. 

3. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Robii^s and Mouse. 

4. TALES FOR BOYS. Harrt's Holidat and Never Wrono. 

5. TALES FOR GIRLS. Mrs. Leicester's School and Right 

and Wrong. 

6. POETRY AND NATURE. Short Poems and Trimmer's 

Introduction. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Mamma. With Four Illiistrations by John Absoloh. 

Second Edition. Small 4to., 2s. 6(/., plain; d«. 6(/., coloured, gilt edges. 

** The lesflons taught by JuUao's mammft are eaoh fkaught with an excellent maral."— 
Morning Adwrtiter, 



Blades and Flowers. 

Poems for Children. Frontispiece by H. Akelay. Fcap. Syo; price 
28. cloth. 
** Breathing the same spirit as the Nursery Poems of Jane Tajlor."— I.t<erary Gazette. 



Aunt Jane's Verses for Children. 

By Mrs. T. D. Crewdson. Illustrated with twelve beautiful Engravings. 

Fcap. 8vo; d».6cl cloth. 

** A charming little volume, of excellent moral and religioas tanden^."-»JBpgn yg /tc a/ 
Magazine. 



The History of a Family j 



Or, Religion our best Support. With an Slnstration on Steel by John 

Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, 2«. 6c/. cloth. 

r. and 
many 




Rhymes of Royalty. 



The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquef^t to the 
reign of Queen Victoria; with an Appendix, comprising a summary 
of the leading events in each reigpa. By S. Blbwbtt. Fcap. 8vo, 
with Frontispiece. 28, 6(f. cloth. 



NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 



The Ladies' Album of Fancy Work. 

Consisting of Novel, Elegant, and Useful Patterns in Knitting, Netting, 
Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in Colours. Bound in a beautiful ^ 
cover. New Edition. . Post 4to, 3«. 6</., gilt edges. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 



The Dream of Little Tuk; 

And other Tal^s, by H. C. Andebsen. Translated and dedicated to 
the Author by Charles Boneb. Illustrated by CJount Pocci. Fcap. 
Svo, 28. plain ; 3«. coloured. 

*' Full of charming passages of prose, poetry, and such tiny dramatic scenes as will make 
the pulses of young readers throb with aehgkt ."-^AtUu, 



Visits to Beechwood Farm ; 

Or, Country Pleasures, and Hints for Happiness addressed to the 
Young. By Catherine M. A. Coupee. Illustrations by Absolon. 
Small 4to, 38. 6</., plain; 4«. 6d, coloured; gilt edges. 

'*The work is well calculated to impress upon the minds of the young the superiority of 
simple and natural pleasures over those which are artificial."— fng^ficmooman'* Magaxme. 



Insect Changes. 

With richly Illuminated Borders, composed of Flowers and Insects, in 
thehighly-M'rought style of the celebrated "Hours of Anne of Brittany," 
and forming a first Lesson in Entomology. Price 5«., in elegant binding. 

** One of the richest gifts ever offered, even in this improving age, to childhood. Nothing 
can be more perfect In illumination than the embellishments of this charming little 
yolvaDB"—Art Union. 



The Modem British Plutarch; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country 
for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 
Author of "A Manual of Ancient and Modern History," etc. 12mo, 
Second Thousand, with a new Frontispiece. 4«. 6<2. cloth; 5«. gilt edges. 

Contents : Arkwright — Burke — Bums — Byron —Canning— Earl 
of Chatham — Adam Clarke — Clive — Captain Cook — Cowper — 
Crabbe — Davy — Eldon — Erskine — Fox — Franklin — Goldsmith — 
Earl Grey — Warren Hastings — Heber — Howard — Jenner — Sir 
W. Jones — Mackintosh — H. Martyn — Sir J. Moore — Nelson — Pitt 
— Romilly — Sir. W. Scott — Sheridan — Smeaton — Watt — Marquis 
of Wellesley — Wilberforce — Wilkie — Wellington. * 

"A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young persons.**— J^n'tfM 
Quarterly Review. 



24 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

I I !■■ I II I I ■ ' ■ . . .- 

Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Biddies, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Peteb Puzzlbwell, Esq., of Bebus Hall. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece by H. K. 
Browne (Phiz). 16mo, 2«. 6^. cloth. 

Early Days of English Princes. 

By Mrs. Bussbll Giult. Dedicated by permission to the Duchess of 
Bioxburgh. With Illustrations by John F&anklin. Small 4to., 
Ss. 6</. cloth; 4«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** Just the book for giving children some first notions of English history, as the person- 
ages it speaks about are themselves jouDg"—MancAeiter Excaniner, 



First Steps in Scottish Histoiy, 

By Miss Bodwell, Author of " First Steps to English History.** With 
Ten Illustrations by Wbioall. 16mo, 3«. 6<iL cloth; 4«. %d, coloured. 

*' It is the first popular book in which we have seen the outlines of the early history of 
the Scottish tribes exhibited with anything like accuracy."— G^^ou; CoruUhOtonal. 

**The work is throughout agreeably and lucidly yixiiXea"— Midland Counties HetxUd, 



London Cries and Public Edifices. 

Illustrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luke Limner; with descrip- 
tive Letter* press. Square i2mo, 28, Sd, plain; 5s. coloured. Bound in 
emblematic cover. 



The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame db Chatblain. Illustrated by John 
Leech. Small 4to, 2«. 6<L cloth; Ss. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** The moral is in the good, broad,unmi8takeable style of the best fSkiry period.*'-^£&aun«n . 
*' The story is written with excellent taste and sly humour.*'— ^^ft». 



Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Bevised and brought down to the present time by Mrs. Milneb. With 
Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, and Frontispiece 
by Harvey. New Edition in One Volume. 5s. cloth. 

established reputation for 

its pervaoing tone of 

piety." ""■ ' ' 
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The Celestial Empire ; 



or, Points and Pickings of Information abont China and the Chinese. 
By the late "Old Humphrbt." With Twenty Engravings from 
Drawings by W. H. Pbior. Fcap. Sro, 3s. 6</., cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 

** This very handsome yolame contains an almost incredible amount of information." — 
Church and State Gazette, 

*' The book is exactly what the author proposed it should be, ftill of good information, 
good feeling, and good temper."— -il/2en'« InaUm Mail. 

**Even well-known topics are treated with a graceflil air of noYeitj,**—AthetuBum. 

Tales from the Court of Oberon. 

Containing the favourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa and Per- 
cinet, Valentine and Orson, and Children in the Wood. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill. Small 4to^ 2«. 6d plain ; 3«. 6d, 
coloured. 



True Stories from Ancient History, 



Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 
5«. cloth. 



True Stories from Modern History, 



Chronologically arranged from the Death of Charlemagne to the 
present Time. Eighth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5«. 
cloth. 

True Stories from English History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Invasion of the Romans to the 
Present Time. Sixth Edition. With 36 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 58. 
cloth. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 5s, cloth. 

Wars of the Jews, 

As related by Josephus; adapted to the Capacities of loung Persons, 
With 24 Engravings. Sixth Edition. 4s. 6d, cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated to her Majesty. New 
Edition, price 66?.; with title and cover printed in gold and colours. Is. 
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I 



Pictorial Geography. 

For the use of Children. Presenting at one view IHnstrations of the 
various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear and definite 
ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sheet. Price 2s, 6d. in tints; 
5«. on Kollers, varnished. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, bj a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited for 
general use in Schools. By T. S. Catzer, Head Master of Queen 
Eiizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Price U, 6d, cloth. 

%♦ Answers to the above, 1», 6d» cloth. 



THE ABBi CAULTIER'S CEOCRAPHICAL WORKS. 

I. Familiar Geography, 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two coloured 
Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Fifteenth 
Edition. 16mo, 3«. cloth. 

II. An Atlas. 

Adapted to the Abbe Gaultier's Geographical Games, consisting of 8 
Maps coloured, and 7 in Outline, etc. Folio, 15«. half-bound. 



Butler's Outline Maps, and Key ; 

Or, GeoCTaphical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late 
WiLUAM Butler. Enlarged by the author's son, J. O. Butler. 
Thirty-second Edition, revised. 4«. 

Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning 

the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. 6rf. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the Use of Begin- 
ners. New Edition, is, sewed. 
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MARIN DE LA VOYE'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs; 

Ou Fetits Contes Moraux. With a Key to the difficult words and 
phrases. Prontispiece. Second Edition. i8mo, 2«. cloth. 
" Written in pure and easy French/'— Afomtn^ Pod, 

The Pictorial French Grammar; 

For the Use of Children. With Eighty Illustrations. Boyal 16mo., 
price \8. sewed; U. 6(/. cloth. 



Le Babillard. 

An j^ musing Introduction to the French LangnagQ. By a French 
Lady. Sixth Edition. 2s. cloth. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Prattler. An arausing Introduction to the German Language, 
on the Flan of Le Bahillard.*' 16 Illustrations. 16mo, price 2£. cloth. 

Battle Fields. 

A graphic Gaide to the Places described in the History of England as 
the scenes of such Events; with the situation of the principal Naval 
Engagements fought on the Coast of the British Empire. By Mr. 
Wauthibr, Geographer. On a krge sheet a«.6dL; in case 6«.i or 
on a roller, and varnished, 9«. 



Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 

TOBY of PALESTINE, and of the TRAVELS of ST. PAUL. 
Intended for Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. 
By A. T. White. Oblong 8vo, price 1»., sewed. 



The First Book of Geography ; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 

Young Teacher. By Hugo Rbid, author of ** Elements of Astronomy," 

etc. Third Edition, carefully revised. 18mo, 1*. sewed. 

"One of the most sensible Uttle books on the sulii^ect of Geographgi we have met with." 
— Educattonal Timet. 



The Child's Grammar, 

By the late Ladt Fenn, nnder the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. 
Forty-ninth Edition. 18mo, 9d!. doth. 
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Always Happy; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. Bj the author of 
" Claudine," etc. Eighteenth Edition, with new lUastrations. Royal 
18mo, price 2«. 6d, cloth. 

Andersen's (H. C.) Nightingale and other Tales. 

2s, 6d, plain; 3s, 6<f. coloured. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected from History; or, Gertrude*s Stories for Children. With En- 
grayings. 2s. 6d, plain; 3s. 6d. coloured. 

Bible Illustrations; . 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With Engrayings. Fourth Edition. Revised hy J. Eitto, 
Editor of *' The Pictorial Bible/' etc. 3s, ed, clothe 

" This Tolome will be found nniunially rich in the species of information so much needed 
by young readers of the Scriptures.*' — Chrittkm Mother's Mag<izine. 

The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Embellished with full-length Portraits of the Sovereigns of 
England in their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. 3s. 6d, 
cloth. 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By a Mother, author of ** Always 
Happy." New Edition. With Eight Engrayings. Price 2s. 6d cloth, 
3s. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

For the use of Children. By a Mother. A new Edition. With 12 
Engravings. 2s. 6<i plain; 3s. 6d. coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. By J. Aspin. New Edition with namerous Blustrations. 
3s. 6d. plain; and 4«. 6d. coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-Strings to Elnowledge. New Edition, with 8 Engravings. 
2s, 6d, plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
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Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Common Use simplj and shortly explained. By a 
Mother, Author of " Always Happy," etc. Thirteenth Edition. With 
Sixty Ulustrations.^ 3«. 6d. cloth. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of Bemarkahle 
Women. By a Mothsb. With Engravings, 3«.6dL plain; 4«.6<2. coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise ; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Thirteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings. 18mo, price 3«. cloth. 

The Garden ; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings of the 
Flowers in Bloom for each Month in the Year, etc. 3«. 6dL plain; or 
6«. with the Flowers coloured. 

How to be Happy ; 

Or, Fairy Gifts: to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories, 
from the best English Writers. With Steel Engravings. Price 3«. 6d. 
cloth. 

Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Reading Book, on a Popular Plan, combining much 
Useful Information with the Rudiments of Learning, By the Author 
of "The Child's Gnunmar.'* With numerous Engravings. Ninth 
Edition. 2«. 6(/. plain; 3«. 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, Original and Select, arranged progressively in 
words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. Edited and improved by the 
late Mrs. Tbimmbb. With 79 Outs. Nineteenth Edition. 3«. 6dL cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mbs. Babwell. Ninth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2«. 6d. plain; 3s. 6(L coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Reader. 

A Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition with sixteen Plates. 
Price 28, 6d, cloth. 
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NEW AMD INTERESTING WORKS 



Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Thirteenth Edition, with eight En- 
gravings. Price 2s, 6fL cloth; Sf. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Mine; 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours; with a Description of the most 
important in all parts of the "World. By the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Sixth Edition, with numerous corrections and additions bj Mrs.LouDOK. 
With 45 new Woodcuts and 16 Steel Engrayings. Ss, 6d, cloth. 

Young Jewess, The, and her Christian School- 
fellows. By the Author of " Bhoda," etc. With a Frontispiece by 
J. Gilbert. 16mo, Is, cloth. 

Rhoda ; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edition. With Blustrations. 
16mo, 2s, cloth« 

The Rival Crusoes, 

And other Tales. By Aqkbs STRiosLAin)^ author of **The Queens 
of England." Sixth Edition. 18mo, price 2s. Qd, cloth. 

Short Tales. 

Written for Children. By Davb TRUBLorE and her Friends. A new 
Edition, with 20 Engravings. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Students; 

Or, Biographies of the Grecian Philosophers: 12mo, price 2s, GdL doth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 Blustrations. Second Edition. 3s, 6d. plain; 4^. 6d, coloured. 

Sunday Lessons for Kttle Children. 

By Mrs. Barwell. Third Edition. 2s, 6d, plain; 3s. coloured. 



A Visit to Grove Cottage, 



And the India Cabinet Opened. By the author of '* Fruits of Enter- 
prise." New Edition. 18mo, price 3s, cloth. 



PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 
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Dissections for Young Children; 

In a neat box. Price 5s, each. 

1. Scenes from the Lives of Joseph and Moses. 

2. Scenes from the History of Our Savioub. 

3. Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog. 

4. Life and Death of Cook Hobin. 



TWO SHILLINGS EACH, CLOTH. 



ANECDOTES OF PETER THE 
GREAT, Emperor of Russia. 
18mo. 



COUNSELS AT HOME; with 

Anecdotes, Tales, &c. 
MORAL TALES. By a Father. 

With 2 Engravings. 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, CLOTH. 



THE DAUGHTER OF A GE- 
NIUS. A Tale. By Mrs. Hof- 
land. Sixth Edition. 

ELLEN THE TEACHER. By 
Mrs. Hofland. New Edition. 

THE SON OF A GENIUS. By 
Mrs. Hofland. New Edition. 

THEODORE; or, the Crusaders. 
By Mrs. Hofland. New Edition. 



SHORT AND SIMPLE PRAY- 
ERS FOR CHILDREN, AVITH 
HYMNS. By the Author of 
" Mamma's Bible Stories," &c. 

TRIMMER'S (MRS.) OLD TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
Engravings. 

TRIMMER'S (MRS.) NEW TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
Engravings. New Editions. 



ONE SHILLING, PLAIN. ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, COLOURED. 



THE DAISY, with Tiiirty Wood 
Engravings. 26th Edition. 



THE COWSLIP, with Thirty En- 
gravings. 24th Edition. 



ONE SHILLING 

WELCOME VISITOR; a Collec- 
tion of Original Stories, &c. 

NINA, an Icelandic Tale. By the 
Author of " Always Happy." 

SPRING FLOWERS and the 
MONTHLY MONITOR. 

The history of PRINCE LEE 
BOO. New Edition. 



EACH. CLOTH. 

THE CHILD'S DUTY. Dedicated 

by a Mother to her Children. 

Second Edition. 
DECEPTION and FREDERICK 

MARSDEN, the Faithful Friend. 
LESSONS of WISDOM for the 

YOUNG. By the Rev. W. 

Fletcpubb. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 

ONE SHILLING EACH. 



1 Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. 

2 Cinderella. 

3 Cock Robin. 

4 Courtship of Jenny Wren. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat 

6 History of an Apple He. 

7 House that Jack built. 

8 Little Rhymes for Little Folks. 



9 Mother Hubbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic. 

11 Old Woman and her Pig. 

12 Puss in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Museum of Birds, 

PartL 
14 Part II. 



DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING. 

SCENES FROM THE LIVES OF JOSEPH AND MOSES. lUustrated 

by J. Gilbert. Printed on linen. Price Is. 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. Hluatrated by 

J. Gilbert. Printed on linen. Price Is. 



DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensiye use throughout the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr. Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years* experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS. — A SHORT and certain road to a Good Hand- 

writing, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 
Larob Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 
Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamental Hands. 
Price 3d. each. 

*«* This series may also be had on very superior paper, marble ooyers, 4d. each. 

** For teaching writing I would recommend the use of DameU's Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been used." — nmort of Mr. Mage 
{NaUoTuU Society** Organizer of Schools) to the trbrceUer Diocesan Boara of EdueaUon. 

2. GRAMMAR, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

%* Key to Parts 3 and 8, price Is. cloth. 

4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 



GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, CORNER OF ST. PAUL's CHUBCHTARD. 



WEBTHBDfKa AlTD CO., CIBCUS FLACI, VINSBUBT CUCDS. 



